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A Sureuement to the Gazette oF INDIA will be pudlished from time to time, containing such Official Papers and be 
formation as tne Government of India may aeem to oe of interest to the Public. and such as may usefully pe mage ~ © 
known. The Dedates of the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Governor General will in future d¢ published in 
Pant VI of the GazeTTE. 
N 1s to the GAIRTTR may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of five Rupees oer annum if? 
delivered im Caicutta, or eight. Rupees if sent by Post. The SUPPLEMENT and Part Vi of the GazeTte can also be 
oserii ‘separately on a payment of Rupees six per annum if delivered in Caicutta or Rupees nine if sent by Post. . 
No Official, Orders or Notifications. the Publication of which in the GAzRTT# OF INDIA is required by Law, or which 
it has deen customary.to oudlisn in the ‘Cancurra Gazette, will.be included in the Surecemunt. for suca Orders and 
Notifications the of the GAZKTTK must be looked to. 
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< retreated considerably. , 
“centre of the Arabian Sea in the beginning of 
telegram from the Agent, Peninsular and Oriental 
experienced by the last mail steamer in her 


~ “Light westerly winds and fine weathe 
nto Bombay. There was a slight swell ra 
: ay the sea was smooth, and no current was experienced. "The barometer 
wag normal.” Fine weather, light winds, and a smooth sea, which are the condi. 
tions that usually follow the retreat “of the south-west monsoon proper 
_ precede the establishment of the north-east winds of the north-east ‘monsoon 
hence prevail at present in the northern half of the Arabian Sea. — h 


The heavy burst of rainfall attending the storm of last week, apparen! 
- exhausted for some days the strong, humid current in the Bay, and winds fell 
off very rapidly in’ strength towards the end of the past week and were replac 
during the week ‘under discussion by light and probably variable winds. The 
leading conditions of the past week have hence been an unsteady and feeble moa- 
__ soon in the Bay, and a weak monsoon in the southern half of the Arabian Sea, — 
hhas given occasional showers in the Deccan and Southern India. , : 
At the end of last week, fine dry weather prevailed over the whole: 
pt the south of the Peninsula, which was receiving light occasional 
he barometer rose slowly during the 24th in Upper India, and the day _ 
increased slightly, whilst the night ‘was being rapidly — 





at O inst WE 
Western Bengal, and light west to north-west winds prevailed over the whole of 
Northern and Central India on the 26th. Jcllary registered on the morning of that 
day 1} inches of rain, and Maligaon (in Khandeish) 1 inch. No change occurred 
in Upper and Central India during the next 24 hours, either in the distribution of 
pressure or inthe direction or character of the air movement. The weather was 
somewhat® more unsettled in Southern India, and a large number of thunderstorms, 
which in Several cases gave heavy rain, oc urred over the greater part of 
Southern India including Mysore. Trichinopoly received 2 inches of rain, 
Wellington 1 inches, Cochin 1} inches, Negapatam inch, and Salem and 
A 












ap | inct 
eter began to rise again on the afternoon of 
‘tise during the remainder of the week, the rise being large in Upper i 
and least in Burmah. The most important effect of these as | 
transfer the area of lowest pressure from the Punjab to Lower Burm: 
‘end of the week a small depression had formed in the Bay of Bengal to the — 
th of Diamond Island. Light showers of'no great importance fell on the 
and the 1st in Burmah and Southern India. Temperature was falling slowly 
but steadily at’ the end of the week in Upper India, : 
“Northern and Central India, and skies were clear except 
Peninsula. 






















From the preceding sketch of the weather of the past week, it will be seen. 
that the week was entirely or practically rainless over a large part of the 
country including the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, North and East 
Bengal and Assam, the Central Provinces, North Bombay, Rajputana, a 
the North and Central Coast districts of Madras. Burmab, South and Central 
- Madras, Mysore, Coorg, the Bombay Deccan, and Khandeish were the only 
areas which received fair rain during the week. As in nearly the whole of 
these districts the rainfall hitherto has been considerably below ‘the average, , 
the rainfall of the past week has been very beneficial and favourable, more 
especially in Khandeish and the Bombay Deccan. Thus in Khandeish a 
"slight excess was received, whilst the Bombay Deccan obtained an inch more 
than the normal average of the week. The rainfall in these districts was, aS 
might be anticipated from the conditions under which it occurred, Ba local 
and irregularly distributed. Thus, in the Ahmednagar district the total 
rainfall, of the week ranged from 1 inch to 5¢ inches, and in the Nasik 
“district from a tenth of an inch at the sudder station to 6} inches at Niphad. 
© The same irregularity of distribution is also shown by the rainfall returns of 
ce the Southern ras and Mysore stations. Pama th 
The following table shows fully the general character of the ¢ 
of the rainfall of the past week over the whole of India (with the ex 
Sind and Mysore, for which the returns are doubtful), and also of 
‘of the south-west monsoon period of the present year up to 
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_—For week ending 29th September, 
a Kistna, Nellore, Ganjam, and C 
fair, but withering in parts of Ganjam, Kistna, 
: 1 Chingleput, ae Tinnevelly. Want of rain feltin thes 
‘in parts of , Nellore, Karncol, and Lp paiee 33 
operations essing fairly. Prices falling in the southern iStric 


‘six and rising in the others. General prospects favourable, and 
the affected Wistriets. i jg 
_—For week ending 3rd October, 1888.—Water-sup ly improved 
eficient in Karachi, where crops are sul ring. S$ 
j of Thana, Ratnagiri, ara, b 
canand Southern Mahratta Country, where cro 
si ad. urgently needed throughout Guzerat, 
of mand Kanara, peaee itheri 


. ssi Kara ’ 

aa ; and Baroda, and sowing of late crops in parts of S| 
bad,’ Kaira, Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Bijapur, and D 
da by. storm, and excessive rain in parts 


> parts: iawar. Rice blighted ‘in one taluka standing rene 
damaged crabs in beetle of Karachi, Fodder scarce in parts 


,K esb, Sholapur, Belgaum, Kathiawar, and Baroda. 
stock good, except in one taluka of  bimewet and the eastern talukas of 
“Nasik. Want of water felt in parts: of Ahmedabad and ‘Broach. ' Prices 
Broach and Surat. : 4 


. ‘Bengal.—For week ending and October, 1888.—Showers fell in. p 
“Bengal Proper and Orissa, put none in Behar and Chota Nagpur. | Ata 
‘is good, except in the flo he Burdwan, Presidency, and Orissa 
Divisions. — tain i red for this throughout Behar, i 
of the Rajshahye division, ar . wan district. Early 
te, are almost harvested. The outturn of airs is said to be less” 
in several districts in Behar and ta Nagpur, T 
, and is expected to yicld a fa \ 
tna and Gya, where the out 








apa 
“urNias 














its. The depression moved during the day very slo 
between Benares, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, and A\ ado} ‘mor 
of . Larger amounts of rain were received on the 8th in tl 
__ Provinces and the eastern districts of the North-We: rovinces than on 
previous day (Assam on this day also received a moderately heavy bu 
and a series of thunderstorms gave fairly general and in some cases ex 
ae. rain in North-East Madras. Kurnool for example reported 73 in 
-Masulipatam 14 inches on the gth). The depression on the morning 
1oth, as shewn by the barometric observations at Gorakhpur and Lucknow, 
very slight, but there was still a very clearly marked cyclonic circula 
‘The storm was now approaching the hills to the north of the Gorakhpur an 
Basti districts, and, as frequently happens in such cases, a tremendously heavy 
_ downpour took place in these districts on the roth and 11th.- Bansi in the Bast 


istrict received 24 inches, and Maharajgung in the Gorakhpur district 21 inches. 


According to reports in the newspapers even larger amounts than these were 
5 received, 30 inches for example is stated to have fallen in the Lehra Pergunnah, — 
The storm completely disappeared on the evening of the 11th, ané fine re 
__was established over Northern India generally on the 12th. : 
me Sei iptsevaipomesiioconded before the formation of the second 
the month. , Daring this period a series of thunderstorms o r 
and Southern India which gave fairly general and moderately heavy rain. T. 
n the 11th Bombay received 3} inches, Salem, Kurnool, and Ratnagiri z 

1} inches, and Belgaum and Sholapur 1 inch, : 





ndia except the Punjab and. Sind. , Verysoh 
Provinces nthe 17th, Pachmarhi received in 
Syren 


‘reached a critical stage in its existence, _ the case 
of the rains proper which advance into the ‘Childers a 
r pay Coast they usually 
westwards to the. North ‘Bombay oy SCE 
South- West Raj ana, 


tr Sarco into Upper ins 1 
existence immediately t 
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sewhere. Sta crops 
y, Tinnevelly, and Cobtee, want oe 
Vi atam, Nellore, Cotte 
|Salem. Pasture scanty in parts of Kis 
n and insufficient in Vizagapatam, C 
1 ling ins, and sta operations es Pr 
ts, in six, and statio in others, Os 


-Bombay.—For week ending 17th October, 1888 
of Dharwar, Broach, Kanara, and ore 
y in of Khandesh and Nasik and throughout. t 
thiawar, where crops have mostly su + iy Fem oa 
for late crops in parts of Poona, Ahmednagar, S 


Prot a crops sing in parts of 
no acudh e Kaira, S age en cn of Up 
, Kanara, and preg aot ‘sowing of late cro} rit ‘ 
Sind Frontier, Ahmeda , Surat, : 
agar, S atara, Sholapur, Belgaum, Diep and pays ere 
s damaged by blight in parts of Hyderabad. Probable outturn 
six, and in Shikarpur twelve annas. Fodder scarce in Parte of 


andesh, Ratan Kathiawar and Baroda. Want of drinkin, 
‘of Kathial pas Prices ~—s: in Panch Mabhals, Surat, Sh 


ae et 6th October, 1888. —Slighe stints have 
hades ori, and Backergunj, but none other 
uch a except in the eastern districts, Paes 
e 6th and 7 Pati In. Behar, 
‘winter rice in most parts, but elsewhere the condition of th 


Y hing for, and sowing of, the radi crops, are 
s¢ aa Se ee some of ee c 
ed in the flo “tracts of the Burdwan and. 
= condition of the uals in sed distressed: est 





; rice is also scarce in ‘Chita The p price of pad 
ngoon, Bassein, Amherst, Tavoy, Sagaing, and has fallen in 


Elsewhere prices are ‘stationary. ‘i 


Ree nt rises oe week ending 17th October, 1888. tances 
of pulses and oilseeds progressing. Pisseects of tea and other ngs ‘in 


genera een good. 
tal _ 
a ep and Coorg.—For week ending 17th ae 1888.—Rainfall. 
of the B lore, ‘Kolar and Hassan districts, whe 


t in eats angal 
tanding crops in good condition; prospects of 
ma material “change in prices. 
Slight rain’ in Coorg during the week. Standing crops good. Picking. al 
pee crops completed. 


a cree pgeratad tr week ending 17th October, 1888—No rain 
Se od shower wanted. 
- ang te 


infall hitherto insufficient; one go’ 
s in at condition, Cotton in flower. Sowing of xabé commenced 
_ Fodder C suficiedt Prices of food grains rising. 
Slight rain in Hyderabad during the week, except in Shahabad and. Patil 
- taluqas; #harif crops withering for want ‘of rain. Scarcity of fodder felt 
eee: Prices rising. ey RS 
Central India.—For week ening 17th October, 1888. —The followin , 


Rain reported insu’ t for _rabi 
harvest reported a Pasturag 
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A te. capitalists are forthepming, tter to worl 
them-than to undertake direct responsibility,on behalf of Government, 
personal supervision and continuity of effort are essential to success. 

» 7. It is encouraging to turn from these records of failure to the 
tion of a scheme which has been carried out in the Multan district in # 

Punjab under careful personal supervision and with laudable continuity 
of effort. ‘fhe Sidhnai canal in Multan was opened in May 1886, and can— 
"irrigate about 48,000 acres annually. ‘The area irrigable from the canal was 
almost entirely destitute of population ; and it was necessary to attract cultivators 

from other districts. For four months the Deputy Commissioner of the district 
failed to obtain any cultivators ; but at last one man came down to prospect. He 
was satisfied, and returned to his home in the Lahore district, whence he brought» 
a number of his relatives. He was allowed to choose his own watercourse ; and 
fortunately the first crop sown gave a good outturn. Thereafter the Deputy 
commissioner was inundated with applications for land ; and by, March 1888 some 
600 adults of the cultivating classes, emigrants from other distri¢ts, were settled 
on plots averaging 90 acres each. The scheme has proved in every way. suecess- 
ful; and its success is due to the fact that the Deputy Commissioner watched 
the location of immigrants, carefally selected the men who were to bring their 
relatives and friends to his district, and corresponded freely with Deputy Com- 
missioners of other districts as to the class of men he wished to settle on the 
new lands. ° 


In congratulating the Punjab Government on the’ manner in which" 
this measne has been earried throngh, His Excellency the Governor General 
in Couneil considers that the Jines laid down by that Government may be found 
within certain limits applicable to other parts of India. In the first place, 
recruitment proceeded under the supervision of district officers ; and the greatest 
care was taken in the selection of lenders. Next, arrangements were made to 
enable the settlers to iprigate their lands at once, and thus, at the first harvest, 
to obtain a crop, without which the cattle could not have been fed. Takavi 
advances were freely viven; and settlers were encoiraged to sink wells. Lastly, 
as far as it was possible, men of the same brotherhood or caste, or in some way 
connected and having common interests, were settled in the same village. 

It is, however, evident that the movement of population from Lahore to 
Multan involves far less change of climate of social customs and of language, and 
far fewer difficulties, than the translation of population from Bengal to Burma, 
or from the North-Western Provinces to the Central Provinces; but His Bxcel- 
lency feels assured that, with a liberal and wise use of the provisions of the 
Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, and with 
fair rales for the lease of waste land, accompanied by proper supervision and 
continuous effort, the measure can be commenced and sustained with no very 
great outlay of capital. . ; ve 

% The offer by the Local Government of a fairly liberal lease of 15,000 acres . 
of.waste land in the ‘ennasserim Division has recently induced a well-known) _ 
pioneer of colonization schemes to undertake at his own expense the settlement 

in Lower Burmn of agriculturists from Behar, and to endeavour to introduce — 
new staples and new methods of agriculture, and it is hoped that others will — 
follow this example. 2 : 

8. Before coming to any decision as to the measures which should — 
be advocated for the colonization of waste tracts, His Excellency in. Council 
desired that the opinion of those officers who would hereafter is employed | 
in directing the movement should be obtained ; and accordingly at the errs 

mia Dod April Jast a Conference of the Directors of the Provincial | I 
of Land Records and Agricultare was held at Delhi, at which, with t 
permission of the various Local Governments, the question of movin; 
“population to unoccupied tracts was discussed. The details of 
“erage nae aca gg ans the difficulties 

in the past ully, set forward. Th erence was agrec 
depiraile to take measures for generally peat the 


, ; : 
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sone ohare eating 2 “s ‘the 
wap uestion of working through capitalists wa: 
agreed that when capitalists or adj paps 22 f 
¢ s of ee ate sears <tey Q 
reasona ity. Conference was 0 ion the 
ntying outa scheme of colonization from cue Piorhne an 
appt i each a Special Officer, acquainted with the 
of his own Province, for the conduct of tions or 
; to circulate information as to the precise terms on which 1a) 
sin the’Central Provinces, Burma, and elsewhere, the nature 
ad the climatic conditions of theneighbourhood. "Phe threes 
the opinion of the Conference, beset the scheme of 
Me 7 of arene and settling, and langurge yond in 
hich had attended the Sidhnai colonization in the Panjab, t 
difficulties Nad hardly been present. ‘Two courses seemed sane ; 
ation on a large scale to Burma or the Central Provinces, siz. © 
t lists working for-their own profit, or mage tie em of 
under the supervision of Government. officers, with advances 4 
ernment.’ “Althotigh the latter éourse might uot in shana prove 
penta) ge canada the importance of the end in’ iew, the 
did mot déprecate a trial of it, and their conclusions have been placed 
on before the Loeal Governments chiefly interested. NG 
2 question has so far been viewed under ene aspect, that of the 
y of relieving congested tracts. But there is another important 
“Gt'must be regarded, vis., that of the desirability of promot g 
‘h of the developing the cultivation of tracts ve 
sg era and unproductive. ‘This financial consideration is one whieh sho 3 
1 eft out of sight ; and while commending the scheme to Local -Govern-- 
; the exigencies of over population, His Excetle 
f . ultimate financial benefits of the movement may 
¢ various Administrations concerned to deal with the question in= 
far-seeing manner. yi 
Ft must be remembered that the Government of India is in a 
“position now from that in which it stood when the report of 1 
» Commission was presented and when the schemes of emigration ) 
alluded to in h 5 of this Resolution were undertaken, 
tract of country bas recently been added to the Empire in B 
ough the information about its agricultural capabilities is necessa) oo 
ete at present, it cannot be doubted that the annexation of Uy 
\ to solve the problem of relieving the congested tract af 1 
in a manner which could never bave been obtained, 
ie limited and unhealthy area of the Central Provin 
; those who have ion 













Loy settle their own terms wi 
@ made on liberal conditions, that precautions t 
Gmportation of immigrants at inconvenient seasons when emple 
theoming, that care should be taken in the selection of inu 
y should not be kept in depot in Rangoon, and lastly, mt no in 
copt those who come to settle as cultivators should at first, at any 
ompanied by their wives. ey 
* 40. It is especially important that the Chief Commissioners of 1 
- and the Central Provinces should collect information which would show tl 
area of waste land available for cultivation, the nature of thé soil, the 
ter of the cultivation practised in the vicinity, the climatic conditions of 4 
neighbourhood, the’ routes by Which the land may be reached, and the | 
‘tions under which the land is to be leased. This information will be published — 
in all Provinces of India, the Governments of which should require the 
Departments of Land Records and Agriculture to take carly steps towa 
disseminating among the people of ove waded tracts the particulars furni 
by the Chief Commissioners, to submit definite proposals -for further 
action, and.io encourage the development of such schemes ag that which 


meee secured the colonization of a tract in Lower Burma by’ settlers fi 
Benga F € 
































11. It will be convenient in conclusion to summarize the measures which ; 


the Government, of India lias, under the direction of His Pecolieey eee i 
-_-‘Pnfferin, already taken in connection with the subject of inland emigration: 
Firstly, the obligation has been placed upon Departments of Land rds 
and Agriculture to asceriain in what tracts relief is needed. Secondly, an 
enquiry has been instituted into the facts and circumstances under which popula- 
tion now moves from one part of India to another. Thirdly, an enquiry has 
been made into the condition of the agricultural population in all parts ] 
India. Fourtlily, the subject has been with the permission of the Local 
ernments, discussed at a Conference of the Directors of the Departments, of 
rds and Agriculture whose proceedings have been ~ before 
for consideration. ifthly, the Governments of the North-Western Provinces _ 
“and Bengal, which contain the most crowded tracts, were invited to i 
officers to. the Central Provinces and Burma for discussion with the au 
there of the procedure which should be adopted. | x 
- It now remains for the Local Governments concerned to submit 
pinion and advice to the Supreme Government. a ae 
j : Onpex.—Ordered, that a copy of the foregoing 
e Govt. of Madras. Chiat Oracles, hve seeel’ 0 . ne 
f i Chief Commissioner, Ajmere, pe aR for cae 


Secretary for Berar to Resi- 


dent at Hyderabad 
ba ah aiapaes General, 


















are many points brought fo notice in the reports which are w 
‘country. The indebtedness of the <r 
-lender, is 2 common feature in all Prov § 


is avery prominent characteristic of the people; and it is not an exag- 
to say that over the greater part of the continent the small cultivators 


live from hand to mouth. The prevailing custom of one i 3 


on marriages and other ceremonies appears in every ied 
of in classes of artisans, whose ocewpation has 
re the inroad of foreign goods, is noticed in most Provinces ; but 
» Gg evidence that this class is finding new forms of employment, and the 
_ need not cause much anxiety. ps ‘ 

_ ‘The information given regarding diet, clothes, and houses is both useful. 
‘andinteresting. In Bengal the two mealsa day, with rice as the e food, — 
change in the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh into three met day; 
g of maize, millets, and pulse, and, as the spri is ha: 

. peas, and gram, eked out with vegetable pottage. (4 

at auxiliary 5 and in-normal years the people seem to ony 

Hy ab the se? aia, i.e., two pounds of flour, is the ordinar 

pplemented by poles, vegetables, and condiments. Similarly in Bi 

ration of an agultanan consists of two pounds of grain, c iefly millets, ¢ 

 oceasionably rieo.gnd wheat, helped with pulse and condiments. In Sind the — 

~ diet is more generous. Meat is not unfrequent, and milk or eurd <— Re 
~~ geldom absent. In Madras a wage of 6 rupces a month enables a whole — 
- family to have three meals a day of rice and ragi (millet), with toddy or fish 
(near the coast), and butcher meat once or twice a week. But such a wage does _ 
not admit of the use of milk, butter-milk, or ghi. : 


u The information given about clothing is valuable, for the style of dress — 
boat often reflects the condition of the rural poor, while the evidence as_ 
tothe general use of ornaments and jewelry suggests that the mass of the 
Je have a margin they could fall back upon when labour was not 
ming. In Bengal the dress of an ordinary, peasant is a d 
‘doth worn round the waist and reaching down to the knee, and a 
“of smaller cloth called a gumeha, or ‘scart. This serves the double 
Sutin: ofa towel at the bathing ghit, and a turban in the, fields. 
‘Some can afford the luxury of ashirt or piranand a chadur, or long ‘scarf 
worn on the upper part of the body, a pair of slippers and an umbrella. The 
“women wear a single dhooti or sari wrapped round from the head to the 
ankles. ‘The ordinary dhooti costs about one rape’. " 
‘seanty, not so much from poverty, as from the fact that they are not used to — 
sarge much clothes.” In Behar a rezai, or quilt, is added to the wardrobe 
winter use. Prinkets and jewelry are common, and it is a noticeable fact that 
rlish piece- seem universally used in Bengal. In the North-Western 
4 Oudh the men are fairly clad, most of them have a padded quilt 
for the cold weather. ‘The women and children are worse 
1 y has any wraps. Most of them  p j 





coat, bodice and co’ 
ear scantier clothing and spend 1 
ts generally the cost of clothesgvaries 
ras nothing is said as to clothes. In dssam the of 
their station in life. In Berar, the Propleame clad: | 


but little clothing is wanted, and the le apparently pe 
‘should be noticed in conclusion, that the use pe. 
The houses of the agricultural classes are of the-most primitive deseri 
they serve the purpose of shelter. Bengal appears to he worst 0 
matter of houses. _Mud-walls and a thatch, or bamboo svalls, when as 
the soil is such, that mud-walls cannot be built, make up the simple archit 
of Bengal. In Orissa the houses are built on each side of a Yairly wide. 
with a background or garden. ‘There ventilation is possible, and the houses 
are neat and clean. Elsewhere it may be said that the houses arg dark 
entirely without ventilation. _ Nothing is said about houses in No 
Western Provinces and Oudh,and the Punjab. In Bombay the style 
_ house varies. In @ujerat houses are either tiled or thatched, with wa 
“bamboo or mud. In the Deccan stone and sun-dried bricks are ‘used. In — 
the Konkan wattle-walls appear, while in Sind the vast majority of the 
~ lower classes are contented with a thatehed waitle-walled hut of tamari 
twigs, which would cost about Rs,3 a year. The Government of I 
states that the old thatched hut is being largely replaced, by the 
house, Inthe. Central Provinces there are the usual Huts, wattle-wall 
clay or sundried bricks, with a grass thatch. In Assam the houses of the 
if porcest peasants though ‘constructed of the flimsiest materialsare considered 
be far more commodious than those of persons of a similar class in other. 
- «parts of India. , i ; * 
ae” ; f Bengal. : 
It is to be notiged that there is far more prosperity in the ‘eastern than in 
Sino, the western districts of Bengal, In the Chittagong* Division the cultivators and _ 
_ agricultural labourers are described as being ina state of at least compa 5 
comfort. The people of Chittagong are mostly agriculturists; and even: 
- , labourers, domestic servants, &c., have their patch of land, which is cult 
_ by them or their families. : ire 
Their houses are larger and better than the housesin Western Bengal; 
wear better clothes ; they eat better food, not infrequently flesh—and can a 
to remain idle, and to amuse themselves for days together, Several re: 
given for the prosperity in Chittagong:—the low assessment of 1: 
venue ; the security from failure of the principal crop—rice; the fe 
and the facilities of water-carriage. One opinion is given by. 
, Which is utterly opposed to that given by all the other officers: 
He considers that the straggle for existence is becoming 
the rise in wages has been more than counterbalanced by a rise 
rovisions ; and that the export of rice is an evil. _ 
condition of things in the Dacca* Division is. still more 
ee ee ot ard a8 bps Si tiekerage: + 0 
es, who cling to an i employment, in places 
eve sen-ontnciar or in numbers saree 
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ae ee 
n bad years and need urgen 
flood. In Purneah the climate is enervating. and the population 
nt, but in ordinary years the cultivators are ‘extremely comfortably off.” 
nort of Mr. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, con r 
i but many facts of importance— 
Good Beasons go to balance bad seasons in the matter of the mahajan’s bill, During 
dimes of scarcity heavier debts are incurred, which are paid off in years of plenty. It is 4 
ae 





































patore of a native of the lower classes to accept advances wherever he ean get them. 

edness scldom means starcation, but usually guile the reverse,” 4 

Mr. Forbes writes : 

~The general conclusions to which the result of the enquiries points are that, while the 
upper erat cultivators, holding directly from the zamindar, are in easy and independent 
circumstantesy the under-tenants, though paying comparatively high rents, are still able with 
ordinary ease to provide themselves with a sulficiency of food and clothing and other veces- 


sariv.” . . . - “there is no cause for anxiety under any ordinary ¢ircumstances, such as 
have obtained for many yoars past, as regards any class of the labourimg population suffering 
from an insufficiency of food-supply.” x 
Mr. Smith’s report should be read, as it abounds in useful statistics. His — 
_ remarks upon beggars are interesting, and the following passage possesses am 
interest in connection with famine relief :— RASS 
© The natives of the country, both Hindus and Mahomedans, though by custom and religion 
exceedingly charitable, are not actively so, ‘The recipients of charity must come to their doors 
to be fed. The result is that the sturdy beggar prospers while the sick and infirm, who 
~ are beggars not by choice but from necessity, are often left. to starve unpitied, and their con- 
dition dows not awake any active feeling of sympathy among their neighbours.” 
Phe facts quoted by Mr. Smith regarding beggars show that this numerous 
class is a great drain upon the resources of the agricultural classes. 
Whe Burdwan* Division, with the Metropolitan Districtof Hooghly,t Howrah to aou13,986 
and Burdwan, has the full benelit of the neighbourhood of Calentta. Tt has — A 
een affected by the Burdwan fever, which while reducing the population » Populat 
has also tended to increase the demand for labour and to keep the supply Of ¢ area sre 
~ Jand for cultivation undiminished. “ Under such conditions it appears that 
a sufficient maintenance may be earned even by a people debilitated by recur- Sipe 
ring illness.” ete 
Mr. Toynbee, the Collector of Hooghly, whose evidence before the Famine 
Commission as Collector of Patna was of a somewhat gloomy nature, now 






Phe condition of the poorer classes in this district, compared with that of the same — 
~ glasses in England, may unhesitating 'y be described as superior in every respect. There is 
10 ‘thing as want or starvation among them, and not one individual who does not 
w, when he rises in the morning, how or where he will — fuod for the day. Their 
; are few and easily satisfied. The climate in which they live and all their surroundings — 
and, to our view, demoralizing ; ambition they have none, beyond the imme- 


‘and wishes of the day; but judged from their own point of view, 
rous and contented ; and I doubt pot that there are 


they are 

d of the i: aglich poor who will gladly change their places with them.” Rice 
roan District the effects of the fever are painfull a inent. 
ique.is now the ordinary hysique and Sonal ordi 
ne healthy physique is t exceptional one and comma 

high rates.” But in spite of the fever Mv. Oldham, the COs 

; ter a very careful enquiry: — ; 

‘the rates of food which have prevailed for the last 13 

re, and they do procure, iency of 
bec pendent! maietines; to 
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ping i cmap its review states that s} 
ear in Bankooraht District, it rome reaw 2 be ] 
pi rir ges situation in Bankoorah is at all unfayou ; s : 
itivators and other people including labourers are generally bi 
a t of heartless money-lenders and live more comfortably off | 
their forefathers. Debts are incurred for marriages and ‘other cerem 
Agricultural labourers get on an average 2} anuas a day, which is | 
guificient to meet their daily expenses ; but there is no want of work for th 
In Midnapur District, however, there is evidence furnished b 
Settlement Officer which suggests that the condition of the ryots in a iy 
the district is unsatisfactory. Land and cattle are both stated to be oleae 
—ihe former from impoverishment of the soil; the Intter from want of fod 
The grazing grounds have disappeared before the weavers and other castes, 
who have now taken to agriculture for their subsistence. The ryots live from. 
hand to mouth. ‘Two full meals of coarse rice per day are a luxury to them. 
They cannot afford dal and vegetables daily : salt is their ordinary condiment 
and kalmi (a kind of aquatic plant), and boiled brinjal form their daily vegetable 
diet. ‘The increase of salt duty has been a great hardship to them. They think 
themselves fortunate when they get fish and ddl at dinner : this they hardly do 
more than once a week. 'Vheir physique has deteriorated from insuflicient food 
and constant attacks of malarious fever. ~ : x 


Great weight should he given in Bengal to the opinion of a Settlenent — 
Officer, as he possesses means of acquiring information which the ordinary district 
officers do not enjoy, but it is to be noticed that the subdivisional officers of the 
Midnapur District are of opinion that all the people have a sufficiency of food. 
Moreover, with Calcutta near at hand, there need be no alarm for the agricul- 
tural classes of Midnapur, and, briefly stated, there isnothing in the circumstan- ~ 
ces of the divisions mentioned above which would justify any presumption that 
the people are generally in a condition requiring relief. . y * 


7 But on passing into the province of Behar,t which includes the districts of 

eis. Monghyr§ and Bhagulpur|| as well as the Patva Division,{ the scene changes. — 
m Excluding Champarun®* and Shahabad++ districts where land remains to be _ 
iam... broken up, the Behar Province comprises seven districts, Patna,}} Gya,8§ Muz- — 
iain, safarpur|| || Durbhunga,[G Sarun,*** Bhagulpurand Monghyr, witha popula- — 
“jm. tool 15,313,359. Wages are low; the highest wage is 2 annas.a day : em- 
ployment is insufficient ; rents are high and tenure is insecure. 


 'Phefacts included in the following extracts apply generally to all the 
seven named districts of Behar : \ 


‘Phe Settlement Officer, Mr. Collin, writing with special reference to two 
examined by him in the district, observes :—“ From the foregoing description of the 
tion of the agricultural classes in this pergunnah (Daphor), it appears that they x 

at, present cause any apprehension, and that in ordinary years they have sufficient 
“gubsistence. The picture which I have drawn does not, however, show any great 
and. that the lower classes, which, including the weaving class, amounting to 

gent. of the population, have little chance of improving their position, and that they would 
“have no resources to fall back upon in time of scarcity.” The © of Mongh e 
“marks that he has come across many inhabitants who were thin and aj : 
ue nour The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holding 
“or two and a half acres :—‘ Their fare is of the very coarsest, 
‘of Khesari ddl, and the quantity is insufficient during a considerable 
7 full meal instead of two. ides tors: A i 

1 clothed.” — As tolabourers, he adds, that their. 
ve aa kind, the usual allowance of a 

ist and cheapest grain, value about 1} annas, 

pployment is less regular. Ordina 

eight months of the year. — 
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Bengal Government on the measures which then Fe 
ng fhe pressure in Behar should be read. A phen iipes 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, emigration and popular education, are- 
i ; but of these, emigration which is now rendered possible on a 
by the annexation of Upper Burma, appears to be the most practical | 


‘At 


Suflicient has been quoted to show that in the seven districts of the 
Province the struggle for existence is very severe; but a few ments | 
by the Collector of Bhagulpur and the Settlement Officer of the Banaili 
and 8 r estate may beadded. ‘The former writes: “ the mass of ryof are 
‘not under-fed, but the labourer is under-fed for about a fourth of the year. His 
. ge as quoted in cash is miserably low, and varies from five pice in the south 
extreme north to six pice over most of the district. Cash payments gre rare, 
and although the labourer benefits to a small degree by the rise of prices, viz., 
to the extent that his wage on grain exceeds his actual consumption thereof, the 
stem of grain payment is a real danger to the population. For d ly 
a crop shows signs of failing, the grain store is husbanded, and the labourers are 
under-fed. ‘The weaver is the worst-fed man in the village community. 
The Settlement Officer of the Srinagar estate gives interesting details as 
to the employment and food of labourers. Employment is forthcoming for six _ 
months in the year; for the remainder of the year it is fitful or entirely want-" — 
ing. The villagers do not purchase oil except for rubbing on the head and — 
ry occasionally. It would be a luxury if they could get some oil to cook 
their vegetables. The conclusions of this officer are summed ve thus :—The 
working classes with or without small holdings are badly clothed, badly housed ; 
do not enjoy any luxury of life; live from hand to mouth, but do not suffer from 


~ actual want of food in ordinary years. 


The Chota Nagpur Division* covers an immense area andcontains races whose 
~ condition varies from little more than savagery toorderly and civilized communities 
~ The Inspector General of Jails remarks that the only parts of Bengal oa which ~ 

there need be anxiety regarding sufficiency of food, are Behar and Chota Nag- 
ur. In Manbhoomt District it is stated that among the labouring classes there 
¢ a section, under one-fifth, which is well to do, but the majority have, to put 
“sup with a standard of living which is barely half as high as that common 
among the cultivators. In the Singhbhoom} District there are no indications 
of want, and in some parts there is distinct prosperity. In the Lohardugga 
‘District there is good evidence to show that two meals a day is the rule, ai 
the number of cattle and utensils argues x comfortable state of things. Emigra- 
on and employment in the local tea gardens also assist to keep up the stand- 
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the Hazaribagh|| District there is no ground for anxiety, and dis- ' 
ports justify the conclusion of the Commissioner that, though debt is 
any poor a a in the division whose livelihood, especially 
failures of crops, is precarious, there is no doubt 
re not ordinarily severely pressed. “The physique 

os, castes, and tribes varies very much ; but, generally speaking, it 













vorts for the Orissa Division® are written by officers of who 
districts As regards Pooreet® District however, there 
Who possesses cons: ideral ae : 
there was no sign of 









- their'number is not greater than what is to be al 

i countries under special circumstances.” : : 

On the whole, the evidence for the Orissa Division is of a 
tendency. Se hoe Fe 

Phe foregoing extracts are on the whole satisfactory. ‘The reports 

. the prevalence of indebtedness, but there is reason to believe that inde 
usually the result of expenditure on marriages and -other ceremonies, is 

~~ compatible with a fairly comfortable condition of life. : 


On this point, Mr. Boxwell, Officiating Commissioner of Patna, states : 
> oe «General indebtedness of a poor agricultural community is not like, and is much Jess” 
bad than, the common indebtedness of an extravagant man, It means nothing more than 
that in the tight season—that is, the season of ploughing and sowing—the mabajan advances Ps 
what he recovers with interest in the harvest. The strange notion that borrowing makes a 

rinanent addition to a cultivator’s income, and the common view that a peasantry in debt 
is on its 4 8 to rain, seem to be equally wrong and almost equally paradoxical. Inalow 
state of civilization people are unable to do their own saving. ‘Lheir mahajans do it for th a: 
and make them pay well for it; but in an ordinary year the produce of the soil, including, of 
ve: ce and jungle, supports the cultivator, the labourer, the mahajan, and the | 
alord. a 


Frequent mention is made of the depressed condition of certain classes ORS 4 
the artizausand weavers have undoubtedly been injured by the introduction 
of English goods. They are, however, faking to other employments. Jn 
conclusion, the following quotation which gives a summary of facts and infer- — 
ences made by the Bengal Government furnishes a fair picture of the situation: 


«The general result of the enquiry is that, in the greater part of the Lower Provinces, the 
industrions classes find no difficulty in supplying their primary wants, and are, as a rule, well 
nourished. Their prosperity is greatest in the eastern districts, and gradually diminishes as 
we carry the survey towards the west, It is not impaired by endemic disease, even where 
this has reduced the population, and left the survivors to some extent emaciated or enfeebled. 

On the contrary, the reports from districts so afflicted show that the inhabitants are somewhat 
better off than in the neighbouring tracts, But the signs indicating prosperity cease when 
- we reach Behar, where, thongh the cultivators having holdings of a size sufficient to afford full | 
occupation to their families are well-to-do, and the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, —_ 
_ wages are very low, so that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their daily: 
labour, earn a very scanty subsistence. The number of these labourers, inclating those who 
hold some Jand, is estimated at about forty per cent. of a population of over fifteen millions, * 
The cause of the lowness of wages appears to be the multiplication of the Jabourers in a 
healthy climate, and under a social system founded on early marriages, up to the point at 
which employment can be found on the lowest terms consistent with the continued maintenance — 
of families. © 'I'his cause is of a permanent nature, existing social and climatic. conditi " 
remaining unchan, 4. Ite effects would not be counteracted by any conceivable de- — 
~-yelopment of local industry, as such development could hardly progress in 1 : 
-yatio with the increase of population. Emnigrat ion can afford a sufficient 1 
remedy, only if it be conducted on a large scale and continuously. Tf, after 
of emigration had been estublished, its operations were to be checked by the occupation 
now waste, the existing difficulty would arise again. It is possible that popular 
which has hardly as yet touched this part of the population, might, in the cou 
years, ellect a permanent change for the better, by ulterin, e views and 
people. In the meanwhile it would greatly facilitate the application of partial and 


remedies, such as the introduction of new industries and emigration. — 


© In Assam the enquiry was conducted in the most important. 
Province, vis, the five upper districts of the Brakmaputra 


se 














» commodity, 

Province. The ryots enjoy 
Pp inhabitants of most other parts of 

; of ‘these is free-grazing for their cattle. No charge of any kind is 
made for graz’ except ina part of the Lakhimpur District. Building materials 
are also o| free of all charge: each ryot’s household being allowed annu- 
ally for its own use gratis_the following articles :—bamboos 400 and cane 10 

; thatching grass can be had for the labour of cutting and carriage. 
Another advantage oe by the Assamese consists in the amount of food 
that | wild, while firewood also is practically unlimited. Each ryot’s .. 
‘household is also allowed gratis four unreserved trees annually for its own 
use, and almost all the implements they require for household or agricultural 
ee are made from wood, which is procurable almost everywhere. Ano- 
t 



































































of the causes which allow the Assam cultivator to lead an easy life, are the ex 
facilities for taking up and abandoning lands which are perhaps greater than 4 
jn any other part of India. The collateral sources of income possessed by the 
Assamese are numerous. The Hindus and Mohamedans use ill sell milk; others 
engage in sericulture: the silk of the Fri worm sells at Rs. 5 per seer, the 
cocoons of the Muga worm sell at Rs. 2 per 1,000, and the thread costs Rs. 10. 
a seer. : 
Labour for tea-gardens is largely met from local sources, and the pay that 
_an Assamese eoolie can earn on a tea-garden, varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10; while 
wotk on roads genero!ly gives a laborer 4 annas a day, or Rs. 7-8-0 a month, 
Rubber-cutting, another source of income, yields a rate per maund, varying 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. Large quantities of thatching grass are also brought 
for sale to the more important stations during the cold weather, and sold at prices 
varying slightly above and below Rs. 5 per 1,000 bundles. 


Breeding livestock, such as ducks, goats and pigeons is an almost universal 
ractice; while many cultivators also supplement their income by catching 
‘and selling fish, and others supplement their ordinary meals by shooting or 
snaring game. W eaving, growing lac, turning cane mills, and collecting whelk 
shells—from which a lime which is largely eaten is made—make up the other 
sources of income of the ryot. ‘ : 

In Sylhet* as in the Brahmapulra Valley the staple food is rice, of which * 
there are six principal varieties grown. The ordinary economic condition of the 

le is not so good as it was a few years ago; their wealth consists of land and 
cattle Ponape: The great object of every man is to own his homestead - ‘ 
and piece of land. 

There is no such class of people who solely depend upon their earnings 
as hired labourers. The land revenue in Sylhet is lighter than in the Assam 
Valley and the district produces more rice than is needed for its own con- 
‘sumption. 

aa. ‘The conclusion drawn from the evidence, taken as a whole, seems to be that 
while the peasantry in the district are well above anything approaching distress, 
their condition cannot at this moment be said to be prosperous. ; 

In the hills the people are everywhere comfortable, muscular and well nour- — 

s non-Hindus, they eat freely of meat), and ready and able to earn good 

y labour. . aa 
eral conclusion arrived at for the whole Province is that the ques- — 
the Government of India, need cause no anxiety whatever. — 














North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
inces the enquiry was made after a succession of bad 
: Yor the ; Mgr eee for the future” 
es it might have been hy eae“ that the resv 
m re-assuring, but the No 
r sey nt “of 
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‘Mr. Cadell, Oollector of Muttra,t believes that the agricult 
the failure of the kharif harvest, were able to hold their own; but 
“the condition of labourers was worse, and that they had been severely 
frai7@u.n. the past cold weather. Mr. Crooke, Collector of Btah,{ whose peculia 
: ledge of agricultural life lends a great value to his remark: 
the peasantry to be a robust, apparently well fed population and dress 
manner which quite comes up to their traditional ideas of comfort. In spite of — 
the abnormally high prices of food-grains, there has been no sudden increase — 
x of offences against property, nor did the number of beggars seem unusually great. 
Mr. Crooke does not believe that anything like a large percentage of the people 
, in Flak, or imany other district of the Provinces is habitually under-fed. 
* There are times, of course, when the small cultivator and field labourer do suffer — 
privation ; but this is a very different thing from habitual privation. Indebted- 
ness is prevalent, but ihe fact seems to be that with the agricultural: elasses 
a normal state of indebledness is quite consistent with the possibility of passing 
a life of comparative comfort. ‘ ' 
Mr. Crooke observes that the sanitary evils, under which the agricultural 
population suffer, in particular the prevalence of malaria due to canal irriga- 
tion when unrelieved by drainage are severe, and in many cases render the agri- 
cultuyists unfit to consume the varieties of grain, which are their usual food. ~ 
In many villages the interruption to work produced by malaria is very serious. 
Mr. Alexander, Collector of Bidwah,§ sawa good many people in March last, whose 
appearance showed that they had been suffering from an insufficiency of ‘food ; 
but writing in May, he says that none except actual paupersare in real distress. 
‘Aftera careful enquiry Mr. Alexander is of opinion that the bulk of 
the cultivators in the villages, selected for investigation, have not been suffer. 
ing from want of food, and de not ordinarily do so; but that owing to high 
prices the labourers anda few of the smaller or exceptionally unfortunate 
cultivators have been pressed between December 1887 and March 1888. 
.m ‘Mr. Porter, Collector of, Shahjahdupur,|| writes :—The poorer classes eat only the 
coarsest and cheapest grains and can eke out a subsistence as long as these are — 
procurable, at not less than 14 seers to the rupee.” 
Mr. Holderness, writing of the Pilibhit, District, says “that the landless - 
labourer’s condition is not all that could be desired. The united earnings of 
a man, his wife, and two children cannot be put at more than Rs. 3 per month, 
When prices of food-grains are moderate, work regular, and the health of the 
household good, this income will enable the family to have one good meal a 
day, to keep a thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton clothing, and — 
octisionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is slightly better off, but 
he has not always enough to eat, or sufficiently warm clothes.” N } 
‘The Commissioner of Allahabad** vemarks in a general way that there, is 
very little between the poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation; and 
the Collector of Bandat+ writes that a very large number of the lower classes of | 
the population clearly demonstrate by their poor physique that either they are 
habitually half-starved, or have been in their early years exposed wo the trials 
and severities of a famine. It may be observed that the districts of the Allaha- 
bad Division are peculiarly subject to a very precarious rainfall. i 
: Mr. Bird, writing of the Cawnporet} District, considers that the ¢ 
do fairly well in ordinary years, and that labourers can obtain 
; employment. M : 
7 Mr. Rose; Collector of Ghazipur,§§ has gone very thoroughly 
3 tion. He is of opinion that no class of the agricultural’community 
% sa daily insufficiency of food, but-admits that a few weavers here an 
‘what it is to want a meal. On the whole, the pan ye F 
coarse quality, yet the quantity is sufficient, as arule, to. main 
; luxuries of any kind are unknown, and the 
against the severity of the cold weather. 
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jenying the insufficiency of fo 
lowing accounts aregiven invespecttoOudh: 
: Boys, Commissioner of Sifapur,* appeals to the evidence of his own 
Sree cultivators in Oudh are far better off than they were 25 years ago 


They are in better condition; they have more household effects, and of a 
better kind in shape of cooking vessels and utensils of kinds : “ they are happy 
contented.” P 
Mr. Harrington, Commissioner, Pyzabad,t thinks otherwise. Te quotes 7% 
articles from the Gazetteer and articles of his own, and maintains that the 
‘assertion that the greater proportion of the population of India suffer from a 
daily insufficiency of food is “ perfectly true as regards a varying but always 
~~ eonsiderable proportion of the population, fora considerable part,of the year in 
othe greater part of India.”? Mr. Harringt on’s experience, however, extends only 
to his own Province, in respect even to which his broad assertion must be qua- — 
lified by other evidence. : ae 
In Gondat District the Deputy Commissioner states that the poorer oreven fn 
the poorest agriculturists or labourers do not suffer from dnsufliciency of food. 


~My. Irwin, Depaty Commissioner of Tae Bareli,§ is like My. Harrington, 
regarded by his own Government asa pessimist, and his epinions exp 
4m his “ Garden of India” certainly favoured the impression that there was a 
+ "widespread want of food, He now takes a more cheerful view of the situation : 
«the mass of the agricultural population in ordinary tirmes and the élite always 
do get enough to eat: a considerable minority in bad seasons feel the pinch of 
hunger, and a small minority, consisting of the sickly, the weak, the old, and the 
childless suffer from chronic hunger except just about harvest time when grain 
js plentiful.” Mr. Irwin incidentally notices the decreasing productiveness 
of the soil and the gradual deterioration of the country cattle. He advocates 
~ the stopping of the exportation of grain from India when prices in any large 
rtion of the country reach a certain point. Recent experience, however, proves — 
that a high price in India does, as a matter of fact, in itself act as a powerful 
and speedy check to exportation. 

The opinions, thus submitted for the North-Western Provinees and Oudh 
based in many cases on careful observation, illustrated by typical instances, 
and formed at a time when there was considerable anxiety on account of bad 
harvests, are, on the whole, sufficiently favourable to justify a general negative 
to the enquiry put by the Government of India. Even the artizan class live 
jn comparative comfort. . 

Sir Auckland «Colvin disclaims optimist views, and points out that when 
an officer speaks of the more indigent class of the people, as being always on — 
the verge of starvation, the meaning is not that they are living on insufficient — 
food, but that they run the risk in view of a failure of the rains of losing — 

vs “es employment, and consequently losing the means of obtaining food. 


‘The remedies proposed are of the usual type : Extension of communica- 
- tions by railway or road; irrigation; land laws; introduction of industries 

other Fa sedoaltare : and, above all, facilities for the migration of surplus 
yalation. In the matter of migration the cost of transport must be faced, 
Government must be willing to forego the land revenae for, probably, not 
s than one generation in the tracts opened to immigration. nite 
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ns Punjab. ; we Sobre 

srounds whatever for any anxiety as to the condition 

ation in the Punjab of food. ‘The evidence gis Me 
ter. Solong as men and women of the 


ites 


e consumed in quantities lar 
but the ors of the Delhi Division consider that it is 
jing to say that any considerable rtion of the p } 
whether urban or rural, suffer habitually from any of hunger. 
admit that there is an unsatisfactory mass of low diet in the cou 
normal conditions, but they maintain that there is no evidence fo show 
* is on the increase. On the contrary, they believe that the stand: 
general comfort is higher now than before annexation, and doubt whether ei 
j of India are normally worse off as regards food than in western countries. — _ 
is opinion is of value inasmuch as the officers who give it are all men of 
experience and habits of observation and if the assertion now under discussion 
were true in any part of the Punjab, it would be in the districts of the Delhi 
Division. © : 
The rest of the province may be dealt with very briefly. In the Lahoret 
* Division the two pounds of flour ration eked out by pulse vegetables and con- 
diments, is available to the vast majority. The diet is plentiful and of as good a 
quality as the peasantry care for. . 
a1, In the Jullundurt Division it is untrue to say that the greater part of the 
population suffer from an insufficiency of food. Rai Maya Dass, Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, speaking of 33 exceptional villages in the Ferozepore§ District, 
says that many of the eople lie down hungry in the evening and seldom get 
sufficient for both meals during the 24 hours.‘ n ‘abe 
In Mullan|| District there is no distress. The Commissioner of the. 
Rawal Pindi§ Division remarks, that the Natives of Indiaundoubtedly suffer 
Jess from deficiency of food than in Great Britain, Canada, or British Possessions 
in northern latitudes. is 
In Shahpur,** where the recent harvests have been bad, the Deputy Com- — 
missioner writes, that it is not the case that any considerable proportion of the 
ple suffer from a normal insufficiency of daily food. He appeals to the 
ms death-rate and the high birth rate. The proportion of the starving poor _ 
is not excessive, and their existence may be traced to the following causes :—_— A 


1, Want of thrift. 
2, Tow standard of living. 
_ 8, Too rapid increase of population, 
4, Rise in prices. 
Ghulam Farid Khan, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Shalpxr District, | 
holds that, } per cent. of the Hindus live at starvation point, and that 10 per 

cent. have an insufficient quantity of food, while 4 per cent. of the Muham- — 
—madans are at starvation point and 20 per cent. do not obtain sufficient food. © 


Phe Commissioner of the Derajattt Division scouts the idea that in ordinary oe 
times there is an in sufficiency of food, and the Deputy Commissioners of | owe 
Division support this view. In Dera Ghazi Khan§§ District, generally sp ‘ 
all classes appear to be well fed. In one insecure tract of the Dera Ismail I 
District, now deserted by the people, the inhabitants were reduced to 
‘unwholesome berries of bushes and trees, but elsewhere the people have as ¥ 
In the Peshawar Division there is no class of the population is 
y it may be said that in the Punjab, in ordinary times, th 
Qn | ae ion does pe od tag or ci 
gts “scarcity, “mou ) 7 
‘whose standard seme low, are 
do ' ol 
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Rajputana. “Polen 

In Rajputana* the population do not suffer from a daily insuflicienc of 
food. Whenever there is any distress the Durbars make advances, whieh on 
the people going until the crops ripen. In late years there has been a greater 
tendency to store fodder and the staple food of the masses, collected in years of 
plenty, to be expended when hard times eome, than used to be the case. 

As regards Ajmere-Merwarat the Commissioner says that he has been 
specially struck by the generally hardy physique of the agriculturist, and has 
heard nothing about what is understood as insufficiency of food. There are few 
families in which he says there is only one bread-winner; the women and 
children earn something. The Judicial Assistant Commissioner remarks that 
the faet that the agricultural classes and village menials are seldom seen flocking 
at cities to partake of the charities bestowed by wealthy citizens is self-evident 
proof of their capability to feed themselves without relief from abroad, 
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The evidence colleetsd in the Bombay Presidency and Sind is of a very 
interesting character, and furnishes, so far as that Presidency is concerned, @ 
complete contradiction to the alleged insufficiency of food. There is a peculiar 
Jine of demarcation between the upper and lower strata of the population, and 
the lower is known as the Kdliparraj, or dark-folk, and it-is in this lower 
stratum that classes are found who live below the standard of 2 pounds of grain 
per man. But it appears from the reports that the early tribes who constitute 
the division known as the Kdliparraj substitute for the ordinary Bombay 
ration, Which consists of millets and ozeasionally rice and wheat helped with 
pulse sand condiments, such food as mowra flowers and jungle products; and 
that, in spite of the presumably inferior quality of this diet, they are extra- 
ordinarily healthy. 

Gujaratt is the richest division of Bombay. The dark-folk form 53 per cent. ¢ Ares 10,158 a4, 
of the total population, and they all drink. ‘The standard of living has changed acer ae 
but slightly within the last 15 years, and many of the early tribes live during the 
hot weather more or less on roots, and mowra-flowers, are miserably clothed 
‘and housed, and degraded by drink. 


But it is explained that a dict of forest products does not necessarily imply 
‘an insufficiency of food, and it must be remembered that with the early tribes 
these products are articles of normal diet. 
The causes of indigence among these classes are drink, dislike of steady 
‘The danger of a too'great extension of Forests work, and to some extent the restraint 
in also noticed in the Decca-Karndtik. imposed upon them by the “ Forest and 
Excise laws.” “The high prices at which liquor is sold have added a great 
deal to their wretched condition. The hard struggle to obtain the usual quan- 
tity of drink, even atthe sacrifice of other necessities, has thrown them eomple- 
tely into the clutches of the local money-lenders and liquor-sellers.” 


‘The middle classes are saving, or, at any rate, are earning more and live in 
greater comfort. Many things formerly aceounted luauries have become 
necessaries. ‘The masses do not save, and live from band to mouth; but, on the 
whole, poverty is not on the increase. 

In the Deccan§ 33 per cent. of the area with a population of 1,727,250, § ares 57407 sa, m. 
js chronically liable to famine. The Deecan has no sea-board or navigable Ropeillee Sy 
rivers, but has excellent communications by road and rail. The population is 
sparse, ouly 148 per square mile, and the lower stratum is only 23 per cent. of 


the total population. Employment is constant, and it is considered that there 


js no Widespread distress anywhere in the Deccan. 
The Gommissioner of the Deccan remarks at the end of a graphie letter :— 


The ohservant among us who have passed the best part of our lives in the country, who 
are in sympathy awith the people knowing their language, respecting them for their decility 
and nee and their wonderful charity to each other, we who have watched all this eome to 
pass, and have marked this steady advance, do not assert that our agricultural and labouring 
classes are prosperous. We know that they are poor, in the sense that they have few posses- n 
sions, and those mostly their carts and bullocks and ordinary necessaries. We kwow that they 
shave Jittle money. We know that they habitually live from hand to month ; but we'also know 
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that they are not in any sense poverty-stricken, that there is no widospread distress among 
thern, and that they have no difficulty in “ filling their bellies ” every day, We know that 
their earnings and resources have increased and with them the standard of ‘their living. 


The Karndtdk or Southern Martitha country comprises the districts of 
sare sacra. Belgaum,* Dhdrwart and Bijapur 5} G1 per cent. of its area is chronically liable 


Haren 63506 to famine. ; 
8 reece Sania, Mr. Trimalrao Vyankatish estimates that 5 per cent. of the Dharwar 


population is insufficiently fed, and there is supposed to be some want in the 
Ghat villages of Belgaum. The Commissioner, Mr. Propert, however, knows of 
no class who endure absolute want, thoagh he estimates that poverty is universal. 


« Poverty ” amongst the labouring classes of the mofussil most certainly exists, an] 
not only does it exist, but represents the normal condition of those classes. — ‘I'heir houses 
are poor, their belongings are poor, their food is poor, their clothing rery poor. “ Poverty,’ 
however, and “ want,” at any rate in India, are two very different things, and after man 
years’ residence amongst the people of the country, 1 have no hesitation in saying that whi 






ae * poverty ” is the rule (I still speak of the lower classes), actual “want ” is the exception, 
5 heen tion Ge, 343, The Konkan includes the districts of Thana,§ Kolaba,\| and Ratnagiri, and 
{11 Area 1,100 59; m., the district of Kanara** has also been discussed under this Division. Ratnagiri 


Gama tone,m, is the only district about which there need be anxiety. It has a dense popula- 
Janeen 3, ~~ ¢ign and a severe landlord system known as the Khoti tenure under which a 
Ares 3,911 aq. m. . 8 . . . 

"Mpa ais, xent is exigible, by the khot amounting to from one-third to one-half 
the gross produce. The reports on Rataagiri are desp ynident. The Ghat 
cultivators for the most part cannot get enough to allay hunger in the 
hot weather. Mr. Rant says one-fifth cannot, antl aseording to Mr. Candy 
one-fourth cannot. Mr. Crawford, who before the Famine Commissioners shid 
«there was uot a single monsoon, however favourable, in which the people 
do not suffer without a murmur most of the hardships incidental to a famine ”” 
now maintains that the development of the country has been so great, that there 
are very few isolated or inaceessible spots in the whole Southern, Konkan 
where chronic distress exists. “Families resort to the Bombay labour market, 
and 9,000 Konkanis ave annanily employed in the Army. On the whole, in 
spite of the above assertion, it isto be feared that in Ratnagiri District 
there is distress. Near the Ghats the people subsist largely on roots and wild 
vegetables, mingo and jack fruits. ‘They do not save, and seldom have an 
ornament of any kind ; and 90 per cent. of them are in debt. 


Ht Aree 66.04 iseis. In Sindt+ the people are in easy circumstances, and in the absence of war 
hb or special calamity, the fear of general pauperism or acute distress will be far 
Y removed. The Sindi’s diet is more generous than that of any other people in 
| India. He consumes 3 pounds of grain, whereas the ordinary ration else- 


where is 2. pounds. Meat is not unusual; curds, mill’ fish, and even ghi 
are common. Pulse and vegetables, and condiments are almost invariable. 
Millets are the staple grains, but wheat and rice are also eaten, ‘he Sindi 
drinks a decoction of bhang, but his drink does not cost him more than 8 to 5 
rupees a year, His clothing is ample, costing perhaps 5 to 6 rupees a year, 
With the exception of the Ratnagiri District, it may be siid that the people 
of the Bombay Presidency are in fairly good cireamstances. Even in the famine 
only 10 or at the outside 15 per cent. of the populat ion showed the effects of 
pressure by death or resort to relief, and in the scarcity of 1885, relief works 
y f were scorned in Bijapur. One anna per head all told, or 2 annas a day for an 
f adult man, is sufficient to provide food, and this wage can be earned everywhere. 


The Bombay reports are concluded by the summary prepared under the 
orders of the Governor :— 


The causes of indigence and the localities in which it is to be found, are well known. The — 
early tribesman with his drink and indolence, the Deccan Kanbi with his uncertain seasons 
and danger of famine, the Konkani with his ragged country, poor soil and swarming popu- 
lation—the existence and poverty of all these is recognized and felt for. Gigantic ‘efforts have 
been made, in many points crowned with success, to deal with their cases. IneGujarét we 
see the Kolis, in ‘Thana the Thakurs, in Khandesh the Bhils, settling to cultivation. Tn the 

Ne Decean, railways and great irrigation works and special legislation for debt have been called in 
to give relief. The worst part of the Konkan bas been explored by rouds, and the enterprise 
‘of steamer companies has been attracted there. The post offices have enabled surplus earnii 

to be remitted with increasing ease and facility and in annually multiplying amounts. The 
result is seen in more emigration, in cheaper clothing, higher wages, an evener distribution of 
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wealth among all inelading the lowest classes, and the gradual but snre diminution of distress 
and its localization to the least civilized and accessible tracts of the Presidency. Every Indian © 
administrator has recognized the poverty of the people of India. A man who supports life in 
the Bombay Presidency on 2 or 3 annas a day will be poor, but not so poor hy balf is 
the man who is called on to do so in England, on a shilling, or what was once eight annas, 


Central Provinces. 


The enquiry in the Central Provinces has resulted in the collection of o 
mass of information of considerable value and interest. 


In Saugor* investigations of a general character conducted by the Deputy + aren 4,005 eq. m, . 
Commissioner (Colonel Repton), convinced him that the average net income of a "ston ; 
tenant was about Rs. 70, and that the smallest. sumon which a family could 
subsist for a year was Rs. 36, when ordinary food had to be supplemented for 
some months of the year by wild fruits, berries and roots. Speaking generally 
he seems to have found amongst the tenantry a great deal of indebtedness, but 
no poverty to speak of. ay 
In Damoht a considerable number of the smaller tenants seem to he hard + Kren 2.70008 me 

pressed, though the Deputy Commissioner makes no mention of any cases of eT ae 
distress. There is a serious amount of indebtedness in this district. The ‘@ 
Deputy Commissioner admits that “the greater part of the insolvency in the 
district seemed to arise from causes under the people's own control,” that 
« few instances of harsh treatment’? were found, and that. the people seemed 
“quite cheerful owing Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,200.” 


In Jubalpurt a very large proportion of the tenants was involved to greater ¢ ares 3.019 4. m. 
or less extent in debt, but the excellent crop of the last season has enabled a Popuiation 0 
large portion to pay of their creditors. ‘The labouring class was found in 
enjoyment of little beyond a bare subsistence, but it was exceedingly difficult 
toget anything like reliable information from them. Village servants and 
artizans were better off, 


In Mandlu§ 60 per cent. of the population js aboriginal, The Deputy 5 Are 470g. m, ovat 
Commissioner (Colonel Brooke) enquired into the cireumstances of 17 families. ” ser | 
Eleven held land, and the enquiries brought out that they were by no means as 
necessitous as they appeared to be. ‘Lhe Settlement Officer enquired into the 
*eordition of 119 families : 97 held land, and only 6 of these appeared to be in ae 
actual distress. The people whose circumstances were hardest were the Basras é i 
(basket-makers), but their poverty seems.due in some measure to the habit of 
mddak smoking. Five families spent annually among them Rs. 3 in liquor 
and Rs, 42 in mdddk. 







The aboriginal tribes contribute a large proportion to the population of the 
Seoni\| District. No general distress exists in this district, and the Commissioner | Area 3.247 09 
of the Division (Mr. J. W. Neill) is of opinion “ that even the poorer amongst — 
them manage in ordinary times, and even in time of short harvest to maintain an 
existence which contents themselves and which results in an ever-increasing 
population.” 


In NarsinghpurG the general result of the enquiry was that cultivating 4 Ares 1.01049. m, 
classes were comfortably off, with a sufficiency of food and clothing. ‘They were, Fooeletion 
however, in debt toa very serious extent, a fact ascribed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner “to the facility they enjoy for raising money on their land, which 
has operated as a temptation to extravagance ;” and he mentions in support of 
this a fact discovered by the Court of Wards Manager that tenants in the neigh- 
pourhood of towns, where money is plentiful and temptations comparatively 
numerous, are more indebted than those of outlying villages. The circumstances 
of village servants and artizans were found to be com fortable according to these 
people’s notions of living. A considerable portion of the blacksmiths, brass- 
makers and bangle makers, as a rule, had coolies in their employ to whom they i 
paid from 2 to 3 annas a day. ‘The field labourers ‘were not found to be stinted : 
in foad, and all received their two meals a day, As regards the hill tribes 

the Deputy Commissioner writes that, in the famine of 1868-69, “ the hill tribes 

were happy and flourishing while their brethren, in the plains were famishing, 4 
because when their crops failed the jungles yielded them food.” ’ 4 
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In Hoshangabad* the only elasses amongst which there is any chronic 
distress are the hill tribes, the Gonds, Kurkus and Bhils; butthere are hopeful 
signs that the Gonds and Kurkus are settling down to cultivation. The enquiry 
as regards the tenants, indicate a high standard of comfort; hile the village 
servantsand artizans are stated to be by no means impoverished, and the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes app:ars to be distinctly betier than in the preceding 
districts. j 

As regards Nind-+ the Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Ismay) is of opinion 
that in the open parts of the district there is no poverty among the agricultural 
classés, though there is a very great amount of indebtedness, due very 


- largely to extravagance. ‘The artizans and village servants are fairly well off, 
y ’ 


while the labouring classes in villages, the open parts of the district, appear to 
be rather better off than in many other parts of the Provinces. 


In Betult the tenants are fairly off, and they are well snpplied with eattle. 
Indebtedness is however very great. Village servants and artizans are reported 
to live very comfortably, while field labourers in regular service receive from 
10 to 20 maunds of grain and Ks, 12 or 15 in cash. Their wives earn some- 
thing in addition to this, and they can generally make both ends meet. 


In Chindwara§ the tenants are much involved owing to extravagant ex- 
penditure on marriages and other festivals. Artizans and village servants, on 
the other hand, are said to be doing well ; while the condition of the Jaboaring 
Glasses has improved, work is more plentiful, and even women and children have 
no difficulty in finding regular or occasional employment. . 


For Wardha\ the report has been submitted by Mr. G. Geffert, the Manager 
of the Hinehanghat Cotton Mills, who has had much experience of the condi- 
tions of life amongst the lubouring classes :—He writes, that “ artizans are, as 
aruale, well-to-do p-ople who cam eara good wages and have money.” ‘The com- 
mon cooly day-labourer earns 3 annas a day and want work for less ; buton an 
all-round average his daily wages in money value come to about 2 annes for 
ordinary field work, 3} annas for Juari cutting and 4 to 5 annas a day according 
to the market price at the time for these staples. His family earns another $ 
to 1} annas per day, for six months in the year. Their ordinary food is juaré 
cake, dinseed oil, salt and chillies, and each adult’s cost *of living per annum 
amounts to Rs. 25 and clothing Rs. 5: total Rs. 80. The commonest labourer in 
the Mills commands Rs. 6 per month, and the lowest wages of a woman learn- 
ing the work is Rs. 8} per month, which is subsequently increased to as much as 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per mensem. : 


In Nagpur,G though there is a good deal of indebtedness amongst the 
very tenints, there is very little poverty and the poople bear their embarass- 
ments very lightly. The Extra- Assistant Commissioner writes :-—“ Had I been 
on other duty than that of specially enquiring into the condition of the poor, 
T should certainly have declared that there was nothing like poverty arising 
from indebtedness. The people looked happy avd contented: ‘Their food was 
that of men in ordinarily good circumstances.” Again, of the condition of the 
laborers and artizans he says, “ there is neither widespread poverty nor distress 
of a chronic character.” , 


In Chanda,** the labouring class seemed tolerably well to do, while the 
village artizans appeared fairly well off. Enquiries imto the condition of farm 
well-to-do tenants showed thaf their net expenditure was from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
250 a year, a large portion of which went in marriage and festival expenses. 


As regards the Bhandara++ District the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner 
(Mr. Tawney) is that the condition of. the cultivator has greatly improved 
within recent years. THe does not attach much importance to indebtedness 
as an indication of poverty. He instances the ease of a Teli cultivator paying 
a rent of Rs. 17-8, and with,an income of Rs. 182, who was in debt,to the 
amount of Rs. 100 owing to marriage expenditure, and was found to have Rs. 150 
out at interest! ‘The labouring classes have a sufficiency of daily food, if they 
care to work for it... Mr. Tawney shows that “the ordinary cost of food for a 
man, his wife, and one child is 7 pice a day, and that if broken rice (Kanki) be 
substitutedsfor rice, the cost can be reduced to 4} pice a day. This sum will 
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ave returned that “a woman’s wages 
the family can manage to save some money in 
‘of the Balaghat® District, the Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Nedham) ¢ 
erty. 


ea ; 


may be safely said that there is no pov 
chronic character affecting a special class of the 
? oa of this district, ‘and 1 may add the opinion 
| ordinary years and apart from abnormal extravaga 
ihood for the support of themselves and their io 
instructive fact brought out by the enquiries into the co 0 
or class, was the extraordinary cheapness of ‘a bare subsis 2 
a basket maker, whose family consisted of himself, his wife, and ty 
n, made ona average 12 baskets a week, which he sold for 2 f 
| rice or small millet each. Tis monthly earnings’ were thus about 
)0.1hs. of unhusked grain worth rather less than a rupee. ‘he fam i 
nanaged to live on this, supplemented with jungle fruits | 
saved annually about a iby worth of grain, wherewith they 
clothing which sufficed for them.” : “2” aa 
In Raipurt the people are, better off than in any other part of the 
Province “Pood is plentifia and living cheap; the people are, as a rule, wellins 224 
nourished and strong and healthy, able to. perform their daily work in the | 
fields with’ ease, and it. is greatly doubted if their state of living would be : 
’ y were they far better off than they are now. rage i 
ent Officer notes that “what strikes one is the remarkable 
économic condition of the tenant, the sole difference: b 
a cow or ashe buffalo, another has not.” Ber) 
condition of village artizans are not: less satisfactory than those of the 
They are remunerated in kind and hold in addition some land of. 
~ Of 42 field labourers whose state was investigated more than oe 
er indication of the easy condition of 


bly off. No clear 
45 needed than that afforded by the experience of 1886, 
ortion of the country the rice crop barely gave a 


A searcit: was apprehended and relief 4vorks were started, 
hrough the trial without assistance from Government, and the num! 
w me, to the relief works was quite inconsiderable, 5 is 
laspurt cultivators are, as a rule, well off, and village artizans “ane 
also found no reason to be discontented. ‘The pone 4 
( okt tyraed district are largely of an aborigi i 
kn me vonage bande Shh emo and are to all 
poorest of the poor. itw a mistake to consider the 
‘ according to their own ideas of life. ‘Mh 


net writes of them that— : 
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arrives at on the district are that “under normal conditions far m 
produced than is required for the food of the on and any one 
chooses to work hard, has hitherto had little difficulty in maintaining hi 
and his family in relative comfort.” 


Areport onthe Chhattisgarh Feudatory States has also been furnished. 
The Political Agent (Mr. F. ©. Berry) writing of the Bastar* State says, “ that 
the aboriginals are hardy, active, and possess a physique which yrs oe x 
not indicate that they are habitually under-fed.” In the Patnat State the con. — 

dition of the agricultural population is reported by the Superintendent to becom. — 
fortable, while speaking generally of the lower classes in the Sarangarht 
State, the Superintendent says, “I should say that in average seasons they 
obtain an adequate subsistence, but in a season of deficient harvest they feel the 
pressure of high prices, which however, would rarely amount to actual want in 
the portions of the State wherethe forests are still abundant.” “To sum up 
the facts given in the reports of these States as tested by my own experience,” 
writes the Superintendent, “I should say that the majority of the population 
comprised in the fower classes subsists with ease under normal conditions, a 
large portion manages to subsist and to make both ends meet, while a small 
portion leads a hand-to-mouth existence, which in seasons of high prices 
passes from mere poverty into distress.” ey 


Mr. Mackenzio’s general conclusion on the whole enquiry is that— ~~ 


“theres no doubt in these Provinces a great deal of poverty, but there is very little 
distress, The people are well fed and the only section of them who can he said to be hard. 

for bare subsistence are the hill tribes, who are but little more provident than the” 

beasts of the forests, and have to undergo similar vicissitudes in daily food. The volume of 
wealth is rapidly increasing, and there is no lack of employiment for those who wish for it. If 

+» only more of the yh which the Provinces are receiving reached the producers and less was 
intercepted by money-lenders and middle men, the condition of the peoply might be described 

' as prosperous. But over them hangs the grip of the usurer and the shadow of the Civil 


Courts.” 
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Berar. 


In Berar real distress is.practically unknown, and the laboring classes have , 
attained a standard with which very few other parts of India can claim any 
comparison. ‘They are generally well clad and in good ease, and at their fre- 
quent festivals show « good deal of wealth in their attire. Their food com- 

ises—juari, toor dhall, chillies, salt, oil for cooking purposes, while they use 
Lepediie oil for their lamps. ‘their marriages are conducted with the greatest | 
he ae and economy and not allowed to trench on the year’s supply. The Ye 
. uty Commissioner of mraoli§ says, that there is no want of food in that. 4 
istrict. ‘The Deputy Commissioner of the Buldanall District says that a fact 
* which ee to prove cua the 7 Peeper eo is well off is that during the _ 
season the watching of the crops and gathering of theharvest is principally p ‘i 
formed by the pardashees eA em the Portion Tain die aaa 
‘the purpose. The Deputy Commissioner of the Basim§ District says that all who 
are willing can obtain employment and fair wages. ‘The Vice-Presi f the 
Akola** Municipality remarks that no people in Berar suffer from in: 
" of food throughout the year, and a Native Deputy Educational Tnepeolar } 
- testimony to the fact that the lower classes get full meals and all nt 
ries of life, and points to the total absence of beggars in the Mofussil 
sion of the fair condition of the lower classes. A Native Bx! 
and a Judge of the Small Cause Court at Amraoti, 
i times unaffected by famine, little dearth of 
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is inary, will be continued. 
of the dista dice tn enero -eoncrete instances, can 

e reflect the views of men who have for years observed the con- 
of agricultural life in Madras. The conclusion of these officers, which 
yoncurred in by the Board of Revenue and by the Madras Government, is, the 

considerable proportion of the population suffer from a daily insufliciency of 

pod in ordinary years. % 

Th the Ganjam* district, though the income of agricultural labourers only * ‘ 
just meets their expenditure, they have enough to eat. ‘fs ey 
In Fizagapatam,*+ the Collector says, the agriculturists live miserably, and top 
- eannot afford a sufficiency of food. With two and sometimes three meals a 

acloth to cover himself, anda hut to live in, * the labourer is robably the 

_ poorest creature inthe world.” But, as pointed out by the Madras Government, 

the Collector admits that the inhabitants are an unusually sturdy and mus- 

-eular class of men; and this is hardly compatible with a want of food. Further, 

it may be added that two or three meals a day is quite up to the average ; 

that clothes in the Madras climate are a superfluity ; and that the hut is the 
customary and traditional house of the peasant. i 

- In Godavari} there is no deficiency of food among adults. 


In Kistna§ prosperity is universal. 
, In Nellorell the Collector denies any insufficiency ; but the Civil Surgeon | py 
supports the insufficiency dictum, on the ground that criminals always 
increased in weight after they had been in jail some time, and that a large 
number did not get sufficient food to develop their muscles to their full 
extent. The Board of Revenue remarks that the Madras jail dietary is the 
most liberal in India, and that the hard labour of a prisoner in jail is by 
no means such hard work as that undergone by the labourer in the fields. 
This question of rise in weight during incarceration is one of some ,, 
importance, and has been noticed in other Provinces. Mr. Crooke in the North: 
Western Provinces suggests that a newly admitted prisoner has just passed 
through the ordeal of arrest, and that he has probably been remanded more than 
once or marched about the country after a Magistrate in camp. A man like 
this naturally loses weight in the interval between arrest and conviction. The . 


Indian convict is not in solitary confinement he is well dressed and lightly 
“ worked. If he is a cultivator, he is free from. the labour and anxiety of field 
watching at night. He is promptly attended to for the most trifling ailments, 
Dr. Lethbridge, Inspector General of Jails, Bengal, also considers that the deep 


anxiety and often distress which precede conviction cause loss of weight. 
“It may be added that a convict does not indulge in tobacco and opium. 


; Mr. Burditt, a missionary, says that the lower classes in Nellore do. get 
enough to eat, and that they save money. : : 


In Cuddapah,{ except from the 20th April to 20th June, every one gets 5 
ey, more than enough ; and even in the slack season there is little demand 
ork. | A 
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Great weight is attached by the Board and the Government to the opinion _ 
“Mr. Nicholson, Collector of Anantapur.** He says that the people are ofa” 


ng physique; that the birth rate is high; thatin 1885 when relief works were — 
few were attracted to them ; and that the labouring classes, depleted a8 — 
ey were by the famine of 1876-78, always and everywhere in ordinary time | 
iciency of the food to which» they are accustomed. 
Ld * ss pi ae ‘ rs 
n Bellary it is thought hat the standard of comfort its risen. 
In fr, Benson, who is worki ‘at ‘an analysis of the 
or col f 
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Trichinop high, food is cheap, and the appearance 
‘is most prosperous. © : “i Ropes waco A 
In Meatabar|{ the people are stout, well-grown, well-nourished, and 
cular. ‘‘ Children swarm and are‘as plump as partridges.” ag 

In the Nilgiris§ “‘the proportion of the population who suffer 
want of food is extremely small—as small as it is in any part of the British 
Empire.” Fe 

‘In Zinnevelly** the diet is sufficient to maintain a high degree of physical 
”. efficiency. The people are well-fed, and have a margin for superfluities, 
as is evidenced by the hubitual use of ornaments by men and women of 


common cooliec caste. 

ne In Canarat} thé monsoon has never failed, and scarcity is unknown. 
3 In North Arcott{ the Collector ina burst of rhetoric suggests that grinding 

wits. poverty is the widespread condition of the masses; and two missionaries state — 
: that mahy poor people, who though they do not actually starve, go through 

life on insufficient food. ‘ 


re In Madura§§ the labouring classes are very welloff, and the condition of 
Sieh. the district is no doubt good, owing to the large amount of emigration to Ceylon 




































and the Straits Settlements. 
13, In Coimbatore|||| no one need starve who can or will work. 
m es On the whole, it may be said that in ordinary seasons the lower agricultural 


classes generally get throughout the year a sufficiency of food, that is, food 
. enough to maintain them in bodily health and strength and in full efficiency 
for labour. ; ; 
' Coory. 

In Coorg,{§ which is so favourably situated froma climatic point of view, 
there has not been that scope as in other Provinces for an enquiry of the kind 
indicated by the Government of India, In this Province there are no causes at 
work which tend directly to bring about a condition of widespread poverty or 
distress of a chronic character, and the condition of the ryots is, on the whiles 
one of advancin de aoe which, in individual cases, can be frustrated only" Z 
by thriftless and reckless habits among the people. i ee 

: PU yat . Be 
APPENDIX B. 2 
- Retruet from a Uether from the Director General of Statistics dated 26th March 1887. 
ee Oe * * * * * rt ys 









Benoit, —The Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal consists of a Saar Toms 6 


radiating off, except on the north-west, to a ver thinly-peopled circumference. B 
there is a i outlying districts, the movement has g 


steady increase of population in the 
been tancous, and in few cases have direct attempts at colonization | 
Thus, in the Darjeeling District on the northern frontier, at least two-thirds o 
returned as immigrants, or the descendants of immigrants since 1835. “ 
writes the Deputy, Commissioner, “js a single case of general reclamation” ; but 
immigt movitig in a body or at one tiine has nm i An 








-West feypiier Oley Bengal, ab 
by a vagrant agricultural yepsition, who move, abo 
on by squatting, and their rights may be described t 
o parts, the noma‘ic cultivation known as jum is still the most profitable. Tn other | 
such nomadic cultivation competes. with regular tillage. But even in the snttled 
, the dultivation still retains somathing of the migratory type. 1g many cases, the 
> oni will Ouly pay for the urea actually cultivated, and the intervoalag patches yield no — 
4 : Re -* é 





On the other hand, in the Sundarban maritime tracts, reclamations have heen to @ Farce fa 
extent effected ay capitalists. Apart from old historical cases of this class, considerable areas | 
have been brought under cultivation of late years by zamindars and capitalists Such tracts Ree | 


are to a large extent cultivated by immigrant jabourers who come for the séason, and thea 

depart with their wages. Many of the old cultivators as they grow rich extend their holdings 

» py means of these immigrant labourers, oF by under-tenants. ere also, as in Chittagong, 
reclamation by trespass ‘and squatting is also common. * 


Two cases of reclamation by capitalists in inner Bengal have been prominently brought to 
notice—the Jagdispur Jungle and the Chanchal Estate. ‘Uhe Jagdispur Jungle below: to 
the rebel Koer Singh. and consists of about $,000 acres. Tt has been reclaimed and pes pled 
by Messrs. Burrows, Thompson and Mylne. * * * Jo 1559-50, there was 
not a single inhabitant in the tract. In 188', there were 8,597. * * * 
The Chanchal Estate in the Maldah District was cleared of jungle, and partly brought under 


cultivation by an able manager employed by the Court of Wards. 
* * * * * * * 
Broadly speaking, the settled Hindu agriculturis's, even of the moat thickly peopled of 
the Bengal Districts, do notemove to outlying tracts. ‘Phe pioneers of colonization in Bengal 
ate the lll and forest racés. Phose tribes send forth colonizers across the heart of Bengal. 
But in some cases when they have cleared the jungle, and raised a few rough crops, they fail 
to become good permanent cultivators. ‘Thus, in the Maldal District, they sell their clearings 
to Mubammidan husbandmen, and move on. Phe Santal is there the pioneer, and the Mu- 
hammadan cultivator enters into his labours. 
Tux Nowri-W esteen Provincrs.—Advancing up the Gangetic valley, the papers, taken 
her with the ceosus, indicate that the middle river districts of the North. Western Pro- 
vinces are already quite sufficiently inhabited. ‘The movements of the population here are 
towards the Central Provinces and the south, and towards the outlying Oudb and Sub-Hima- 
layan districts on the north. The advance of cultivation is to a large extent spentangous. 
“But vhere are several ranarkube and very interestiug examples of reclamation on a jarge 
‘ecule conducted by capitalists, European and Native among, which may be noticed five lar 
estates aggregating 8,284 acres, and under reclamation by English capitalists. Wirbin tl 
district of Basti, indeed, the total number of considerable reclamation grants is 43, aggregat- 
ing 90,152 acres. ’ 


The history of some of these reclamations is very instructive. The largest estate ‘is the 
Birdpur grant, the property of Mr. Pepps, with a population of 23,6 a8, living in 250 villages 
or hamlets, and inning conterminous with the Nepal frontier for nine miles. Other 

mations by Kuropean capitalists have heen effected in Partubgarh, Basti, and Gonda Dis- 
tricts.. A large and important case of such reclamation by Captain Chapman, assisted by 
‘Government lowus, and involving expensive irrigation works, deserves mention. 







“Captain Chapman’s case leads by an easy transition to examples of reclamation by direct 
nament effort. A conspicaots example of this latter class in toe North-Western Prov- 
the reclamation of the Kumann Bhalar. This. tract was a dense, alinost waterless 
aty the refuge of gangs of banditti. Itwas used as a grazing-ground during a short 
of each year, but its deadly climate seemed to preclude any ho of settled cultivation. 
jous eiforts, General Sir Henry Ramsa: took the matter firmly in hand, He obtained 
s, 10,000 from Government, and was left unfettered in his management Ei ey 4 
fis that after many vicissitudes and temporary disappointments, the: ee 
ation of 103,000 in the: winter months, At least two-thirds of them are culti- ta 
nd, and about one-fourth seem to have sottled permanently down—the census in 
he anhealthy time of the y. piving & turn of 25,000, An example | 
Furt to reclaim forest is afforded by the Bastern habar, But here, it is 
‘deferred until the unlealthiness of the climate yields to cultivation. 
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ing still further up the river valleys, the problem of rec 
oadly speaking, a problem of irrigation. The movements of the 
been so admirably treated by Mr, Ibbetson in his Census Report, tha 
unnecessary to do tnore than to refer to his volume. ‘The detailed process of reclai 
and cultivating a large tract is clearly set forth in the Sirsé Settlement Repo 
takes place both by the establishment of new villages, or the re-establishment 
and by the growth of the existing villages, and the extension of the cultivated margi 
arround them. Much of the incrense is due to the fact that large tracts of the Punjab. were 

















the returns show an increase from 35 villages in 1800 to 635 in 1881, 


The manner in which the population follows the canals, or springs upon either side of 
them, has been prominently brought before the Government. There is also evidence of 
‘the extension of village and population by means of wells. In Jhang, a lease of 5U acres 
is given to any cultivato* who sinks an ordinary well, and a lease of 100 acres for a well 
‘with a donble Persian wheel. The Deputy Commissioner reports 387 such leases, and states 
that applications for them are increasing. The Punjab, as a whole, exhibits a rapid extension 
of cultivation, with a corresponding growth of population, promoted by irrigation and roads; 
and without the iatervention of European or Native capitalists on a large scale. 4 


Tur Centrat Provixces.—These Provinces exhibit the rapid peopling of long unculti- 
yated or depopulated tracts. They also present in a striking light the difficulties of Govern- 
ment intervention. The best known case of such intervention was the Charwa scheme. The 
failure of this scheme has operated, perhaps more than any other example, as a discourage- 
ment to Government efforts at colonization, 

* * *° * * * * 


Another prominent case in the Central Provinces is the reclamation in the Nimdr District. 


. The circumstances of this reclamation show exactly what can be done by direcé official ageney, 


both under British and Native rule. They also show that in such attempts, the Government 

must be prepared for a long continuous period to exercise a close supervision, not only in regard 

tr advances and digging wells, but even in such particulars as re-roofing houses injured by 
re, 

The materials collected for the Central Provinces Tenancy Act showed that, apart from 
direct efforts by the Government, its general land system is leading to a rapid increase, both 
in the cultivation and in the number of cultivators, and also in the more intensive husbandry. 
which results from the breaking up of holdings, One great difficulty in the way of direct 
Government effort seems to be that in certain parts of the Central Provinces, as in parts of 


_ Bengal, the clearers of jungle are not the eventual cultivators of the soil, In the District of 


"eventually 






c h . . Fal v4 
Mapras.—The expansion of agriculture has there been steady and spontaneous, and, the 


Sambalpar, the process is described as follows, “The first settlers are Kandhs, propelled 
by the pressure of better agriculturists, such as the Agharyas from behind. They are the 
hardiest caste in this part of India. As soon as they (the Kandhs) have cleared a portion of 
the jungle with their fire-and-axe cultivation and rendered it habitable by less vigorous but 
more intelligent cultivators, they advance onward and are succeeded by Agharyas; and 
the Agharyas are in turn driven onwards by the Kultas, our best a griculturists. 
This is the order in which cultivation is extended, and no instance has been brought to light 
in which lands—including under that term good arable land which has not as yet been 
brought under cultivation, but capable of the highest cultivation—have been first cleared ‘and 
broken up by cultivating castes coming from an open country.” “a 


Bompay.—In pesker the question of land-reclamation is disclosed in a new light. — 
‘’irs{ and other capitalists for reclaiming the saline coast strip are — 


Schemes or proposals by 
pumerous, Let excavation on a large scale also emerges into view. 


* * * * * x * 


check upon its further extension is stated by one officer to be the want of roads to the 
dash del Jondlting. ; e 
* * * * * Cee 


> ‘Sum.—The probom of reclamation in Sind is tho problom of irrigation, 
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practically depopulated by invasion and rapine in the last century. in the Sirsa District, — 


-In Burma land is still so plentiful that the old_ n aia 
goes bn side Ty side with he settled tillage of the plough. Theos mate 
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arks apply to the outlying Province 1 
‘the most interesting effort at a ; 

has taken place of late years, orweg 
| country on the west of Bengal, led forth a regular 
of the province, and settled it in Assam. . 
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agricultural colony 
i a 
e is evidente to show, first, that an enormous expansion of agrosltare is steadily and 
“a ly going on in the less thinly populated parts of India. ad, that, direct efforts 
- atag: colonization, whether by Government or companies or by private individuals, 
have frequently failed. Third, that there are, however, conspicuous examples of success. 
Fourth, that in such efforts, the chief difficulties lie at the outset, and that in moet cases; a 
large initial mortality must be expected. Fifth, that the two essentials of success are close 
personal supervision, and persistent continuity of effort. 
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APPROXIMATE STATEM 
N.B,—As regards the figures in c 


; GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


J} No. XXV. OF 1888-89. 
ENT OF GROSS RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF INDIAN RAILWAYS, 
pril to date, audited figures have been used as far as possible, 
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A SUPPLEMENT fo the GAZKTT# OF INDIA will be pudlished from time to time, containing such Official Pabers and 
‘as the Government of India may agem to oe ‘or interest to the Pudlic. ana sucn as may ustfully 9¢ maue 
The Debates of the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Governor General will in future oe publisied in 
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suoscrived for separately on a payment of Rupees six per annum if delivered in Calcutta or Rupees nine if sent bv Post. 
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iras,—For week ending 20th October, 1888.—Rainfall: none in 
‘Madras, Tinnevelly and Madura, and poor elsewhere. S indi 
rl but epee in Ganjam, Me peta, Kins, Cud 
and damaged insects in parts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Sa 
elly. Want of ait felt in all Siidttcts pas South Arc gi 
ith Canara. Pasture scanty in Kistna, Trichinopoly and Ma 
Cuddapah and Salem. Agricultural operations progressing 
districts, falling in three and stationary in others. General 
in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, where they are very unfavorab) 
holding back stocks, and rice is selling higher than scare 


fires . 
 Bombay.—For week endin Ri 
ee i ig 2gth October, 1888.—Slight 
ek in parts of Broach, Surat, Poona, Bijapur, Dharwar, and Kanara. — 
nfall generally insufficient, and more rain required urgently in most districts for 
"preservation of standing early crops and sowing of late crops. Standing 
“withering throughout Guzerat, Konkan and Kathiawar and in parts of Nasik 
want of moisture, and damaged be insects in parts of Karachi and by h 
of Serre and gt bbe arvesting of early crops progressin, 
of Karachi, Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Kaira, . Surat, 
Nasik, Thana, Colaba, Poona, Rijapur, Belgaum, Kanara, and Kathiay 
ing of late crops in parts of Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Upper Sind Fron i “3 
| Surat, Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar, and 
a . Probable outturn of early crops in Thana from 8 to gannas. Fodder — 
scarce in parts’ of Karachi, Kaira, Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Baroda, and pee 
war. Scarcity of water felt in parts of Broach, Nasik, Kathiawar, and 
rising in parts of Surat, asik, Sholapur, and Kanara. 
Bengal.—For week ending 23rd October, 1888.—No rain, and the weather . 
oming cool.» Except in the eastern districts which have had good = 
‘condition of the rice crop is not satisfactory. The rice on hi 
, aie suffering much for want of rain, and if there be no rai 
ly will be short, and in some parts of Behar will be a e, 
ation is also in want of rain, and mae. a are backward in Behar with 
here is a sensible rise in the price of rice throu: fhout Behar and in 
parts of the province also. Distress in Kh h haS dit 
port of the distress in the flooded tracts of the Burdwan and 
ons received. _ xg ont ale 
2  f * “ie 
orth-Western Provinces and Oudh.—For week ridings ah 
nigh a Kharif crops being harvested. Ra é 
Rain wanted in some places. Suppli 
steady. General 


os 2B 
z tal 
Ta 


. 
















ner Gr as 
been leomperacs week ending aa or de a = 
are still reported as progressing favourably. ight damage was don 
in Thongwa and ihsshacst districts by floods and Sought renpectivel 
Burma tr anting continues in one or two districts, and in some pl: 
_ sowings are being i ee In Lower Burma the rainfall was : 
Burma rain fell in three districts only, and is much wanted Bi inte ae, 
and in Meiktila, where-some paddy plants are reported to have wit awa ; 
from want of rain. In Lower Burma crop ar are good everywhere, . 


in Upper Burma the outturn of harvest is expected to be better than last at 

In Pakokku a good harvest is expected if the rains at the end of the month are — 
favourable; and in Minbu the estimated area under paddy cultivation is 
reported to be 40 per cent. more than last year. The price of paddy:has risen in. 
Moulmein, Shwegyin, Toungoo, and Mandalay, and has fallen considerably in. 
Yamethin, Meiktila, Sandoway, Ye-u, and Kyauksé, and slightly in Henzada ani 


Sagaing. _ : , 


Assam.—For week ending 24th October, 1888. —W eather seasonable and 
cold. Sowing of pulses nearly over ; that of oil-seeds continues. More rain 
would do good. ‘Tea doing well. Prospects of rice crop favorable. ; a 


Mysore and Coorg.—For week ending 24th October, 7888.—Rainfall 
slight throughout the State. In parts of Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, and Mysore ~ 
districts crops need more rain. Dry crops are being harvested in parts; out- © 
turn generally favourable. 3 ; . 

- No rain in Coorg’ during the week. Rain much néeded for maturing rice 
crops and coffee seedlings. tie 


Berar and Hyderabad.—For week ending 24th October, 1888.—No rain, 
during the week. Crops in fair condition, but more rain is wanted. Weeding of 
pwart, cotton, &c., completed» Picking of cotton commenced in some places. — 
owing of vai in progress. Fodder and water insufficient. .Prices of grain 
increasing. ‘ 
Slight rain in Hyderabad during the week. Kharif crops Withering and 
rabi sowings impeded for want of rain. Scarcity of fodder in all taluks. 


Prices rising. ‘ ¢ 













“ge Central India.—/or week ending 24th October, '7888.—No rain. ~ 

fall insufficient in Indore, Bhopal, Bundelkhand, and Baghelkhand, and badly 
wanted in Bhopawar and Neemuch, Probable outturn of crops indifferent in 
- Western Malwa, No other changes since last report. + aa 









‘eli 





de Rajputana.—For week ending 24th October, 1888.—Very 


be pif “the week. Agricultural operations unsatisfactory in Kherwar 
and: Ri urh, ‘Standing crops want rain in Kotah ad ‘Harowtee. 


e shen 
& eScearencraligt ticultural stock good. Pasturagé or fodder scarce 
wara, Meyw and some parts of Saaewik and qenpore: Prices. still” 
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‘poo eR eal eee any 
ne Proceedings of the Government o India, in the Revenue.an 
tural Department (Archeology),—dated Simla, the 48th Oc 


Cd 


‘the Home Department: ; 


following extracts from the Proceedings of the G oo aia 
Hor ernment Dore 

iy tov 4 at 

2 tay (Archeological) —dated Simla, the 11th August 1885. 


bee + ™ : 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, when sanctioning.the ap, ity" 
ent pl 


aphist to the Government of India, suggested the desiral of ‘ 
plars in such a way as to fit them hereafter for taking a promin page in 
i ‘historical research. Mr. Fleet, whose opinion was obtained on t 
¢ sed that Professors of Sanskrit in Government Colleges should form, classes 
. special training in epigrahical and historical re: He 
‘that, with such a preliminary training, a few students would be secured who woul 
ed to commence under him the more rigid study of critically examining new io i 
r ing and editing them, and of disposing of their contents in a scholarli ; 


| The views of Local Governments and Administrations were - don the 
tions made by Mr. Fleet. From these letters it ote that the a n of Me. 
estion regarding the formation of poncges: ic classes unter Sanskrit Pi 
srnment Colleges isnot practicable. The time of the Professors is already full 
with their ordinary duties, while it is doubtful whether, if such classes w 
students would, under present circumstances, be forthcoming to 
general agreement, however, that the Universities might with vantage ; 
jan palography an optional subject for the higher degreés, and the 
Council would be g! if the Governments of Madras, Bombay, and 
would move the Universities of their respective provinces to consider what steps 
be taken for attaining this object. It is observed that the Government of Madras’ 
i ly consulted the S; dicate of the Madras University, and that the Government 
yf ‘al proposed to address the Senate of the Calcutta University on the subject. The 
uesti ere er similar action might not usefully be taken in regard to Punjab — 
University will doubtless be considered by the Local Government.” Boy 


In Ee Gi ‘encourage the education and training of natives of India 
‘the Gévernor General in ouncil Would suggest that a special prize of Rs. Econ e 
Id be offered by the,Local Government annually at each University to the student who 
s best in this subject, if he is recommended for it by the Examiners. This prize 

up Ones by the liberality ‘of the private gentlemen interested in t 


their co . if their attention were invited to the subject. His Excel- 
" is ales aed ib dicect that an fol prize of Rs. 500 ¢ offered for the 
-ofinscriptions with a critical essay on them by dond fide graduates ot ee 
oinad c ofage. The essays should be sent t> the Epigraphist to” th 
n india onor before, the 1st in ag of each year, and the a™ount of the 
it bill of the Epigraphist. The" selected essay 
brary Lastly, in order to be study of 
yors and Assistant Surveyors employed in the Archeological _ 
; “Govern General in Council sanctions the grant of a reward ‘6 
‘that Department who qualifies in epigraphy within te ars, 
ot rie 
. ee 


tment to the Department. 


the circumstances of which provincé 
of the above orders, it will be left 
deem necessary for encouragi 


ek 





ey iSoeals Seapine te 

ese proposals ; s ; 

reward of Rs. 500 to any employé of 

h Se a oe The reward 

a competent knowledge in any one or more of the ancient languages of I 
be earned more than once during service. , 






























ars 
i ” 
¢ "Read also the following papers: ihe 
fs Communication from the Governinent of Madras, No. 980 (Public), dated 13¢ 
Letter ffom the Government of Bombay, No. 17, dated 7th January 1887. 
ae aes i Bengal, No.4 , dated 29th May 1886. 
» to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
dated 27th September 1887, ‘ eae ae ] 
‘Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. ‘ 
dated gist “ugust 1888. ae 
‘ . 


mt RESOLUTION. em 


From the Resolution of 1885, it will be seen that Her Majesty's Sec 

"of State when sanctioning the appointment of Mr. Fleet as Epigraphist to the 

Government of India, Se asad the desirability of training Native scholars in 
such a way as to fit them to take a prominent place in the prosecution of his- — 
torical research. - Mr. Fleet, who was consulted on the subject, epaimprgieS % 
Professors of Sanskrit in Government Colleges should form classes of selected _ 
a students for special training in’ epigraphical and historical researches. Locé 
- Governménts were addressed accordingly on the subject, but on receipt of | : 
| replies ‘the Government of India came to the conclusion thatit was not i : 
to adopt the suggestion put forward by Mr. Fleet. It was, however, t 

_ desirable that Indian Universities should make: dhernim es « an optional su 

_ for the higher degrees; and in order to further pecoaras the study of epi 

- a system of moderate money-rewards for proficiency in that branch of lear 

established, From the replies of the Local Governments read above, the 

ernment of India learns with satisfaction that the dicates of the sever 
Universities in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North-Western Proyi 
Oudh, have resolved to allow Paleeography to be studied as an optional 

higher degrees, ; epee (EH i 16 

Sr an aph 3 of Resolution mentioned above, it was'said 
ie tee should be sent to the Epigraphist to the Goverpn 


3 









we 








ie on ins 

the ast of April of each year. As the appointment o 

< pet India has since then been abolished, the essays sho 

- the Director General of the Archaeological Survey, of India. 

is Fi > 

beve: ‘Resolution be fo 
Governments and 














‘OrpvER.—Ordered, that the al 



















GOVERNMENT OF. INDIA. Bel sae 
4 we NS ae * 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMBRCE. © 





STATISTICS anno COMMERCE. 
Statistics, . 





Review of the working of the Indian Companies Act, VI of 1882, 
during the year 1887-88. 


No. 5861, dated Simla, the 26th October, 1888. . 
RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Department of Finance and Commerce. 


Read the phowng communications submitting the Reports of Registrars of 
Joint Stock Companies on the working of the Indian Companies Act, VI 
‘of 1882, during the official year 1887-88: 


From the Government of Madras, Nos. 1292 and 1293, dated the gth June 1888. 
From the Government of Bombay, No. 4258, dated the 28th Jane 1888. ~ 
From the Government of Bengal, No. 2493-P., dated the 2ist July 1888. 
~ From the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No, 
i dated the 16th July 1888. 

° From the Government of the Punjab, No. 21, dated the 27th April 1888. 4 
From the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, No. 82, dated the 24th August 1888. 
From the Chief Commissioner, Burma, No. 37, dated the 11th June 1888. 

From the Chief-Commissioner, Assam, No. 4780, dated the 28th Angust 1888, 

From the Secretary for Berar to Resident, Hyderabad, No. 191-G., dated the 23rd May 
1888. ** " 4 ; 
From the Resident in Mysore, No. #*: and No. me, dated respectively the 2oth July 

and the 22nd ‘August 1888. : 


RESOLUTION.—The statistics contained in these reports are summarised 
in the three tables annexed to this Resolution. There were at the close of 
1886-87 in the different provinces 888 joint stock companies possessing a total 
nominal capital of 2,913 lakhs, the actual (paid-up) capital being 2/138 lakhs. 
Of these companies the, capital of 4o was increased nominally by 28}, but 
actually by only 1} lakhs ; while 103, with a paid-up capital of 4 pe A so far as 
reported, ceased to work, The number of companies registered during the year 
was 125, with a nominal capital off 195 lakhs ; but their paid-up capital cannot be 
completely stated, the amount of such capital not having been reported in several 
cases to the end of the year, The net result at the close of 1887-88 was a 
total’ of 910 companies possessing a nominal capital aggregating 3,025 lakhs, 
and an actual capital, $o far-as reported, of 2,233 lakhs. 

2. The following table shews the number of companies ‘and the amount of + 
paid-upcapital in each of the provinces in the last two years : 


“és 4 Kywoes of 


* Churanixs.” 








Increase on Drcexase 
 Pat.ur catrtat. PER CENT. 1 1887.88, 





Provinclal 
portion of pat 
















ee VOR 


Madrae® Sie fea vert Om 
_ North-Western Provinces and Ondh 40 
Punjaf oo ote 198 
Burma ee a i Es 
Central ces. we a 3 
er 
Mysore wt - ow} 6 
Total 888 






































































Banking, Loan, and 1 =) Banking and Loan ... 5127,76,687 3)24,63,368 
wang Insurance 1,36,35,000 16,96,227 
a ps 
Total ane 6,64,11,687 3y41,59,595 
(| Merchants and traders 2,47,87,550 7 ,73,24,688- 
Navigation 1,05,65,000 80,45,718 
‘Trading ‘ = | Railways and tramways 99,80,000 * 68,89,720 
Co-operative associations 6,62,500 3,09,178 
| Stppings landing, and warehous- , 781,600 6,48,950 
ing. > 
Total a | Y4,67,76,650 | Beas, 38,054 
Cotton mills 4i82,97;890 | 3.60.76,444 
{ Jute 4 . 1,23,7§,000 1,04)43,800_ 
Mills and Presses ies 4 Mills for cotton, jute, wool, silk, 4,10;85,000 3,20,61,047 
| cole ier fete Serews and press- 1,37,53,000 1,21,50,506 fe 
U Other mills and presses 65,05,000 43,42,930 
Total }12,20,15,830 | __9.99:74.797. 
Tea 7  4,06,19,075, 3, 54,96,070 
sll Planting Com- 5 | Coffee and chinchona o 6,00,000 4,81,809 
Others ... 8,95,000 $,60,482 
“anes | start 
Mining and Quarrying ee rr Ty 1,12,81,100 1,00,95,513 
J Ice manufacture... 24,82;500 18,71,095 
Sugar manufacture re 16,00,000 |. 16,00,000 
Breweries wee Pre rT oT) 12,00,000 | ° 12,00,000 
Others 86,61,000 77/64,450 





Granp ToTar g10 30)25,42,842 22,32,61,925 








The largest part—g6o lakhs paid-up—of the aggregate capital is invested 
in mills and. presses chiefly for working or-pressing cotton, jute, wool, and silk. 
The greater number of these are registered in Bombay, that Presidency repre- 
senting under this head a paid-up capital of 663 lakhs, or about two-thirds of the 
whole, most of it invested in cotton mills and presses. The sum of 196 lakhs 
represents the paid-up capital invested in mills and presses registered in Bengal, 
their working being mainly limited to jute. 


In tea, coffee, and other plantations 365 lakhs of paid-up capital are 
invested, of which 346 lakhs are held in Bengal, most of the tea companies 
being registered in Calcutta. 


The paid-up capital invested in banking or loan companies amounts to 
42 lakhs, of which 175 lakhs are in companies registered in Bengal and ggelakhs_ 
in Madras. a) decane 
Trading companies have a paid-up capital of gat lakhs, of which Jakhs 

are invested in coasting and river steamer compan 


ies and about 69 lakhs in 
railways and tramways. Of the sum of 173 lakhs placed opposite “ merchants 


and traders ” in the foregoing table, a considerable proportion is invested in retail 
bili somewhat 


shops and sfores to which the ste of limited li 


“has been 
extensively applied in India, especially in Bombay. ; 


RNS 9 Ios ee) OP SB SAT RATES ett A Danae PSC 18) ES 








Mining and quarrying companies e tor lakhs paid-up, of which 80. — 
lakhs are invested in companies regis in Bengal, ‘ihishe “about 60 lakhs are 
invested in coal mining companies. 


The other industries individually represent much smaller sums ; thus ice+ 
making employed 19 lakhs paid-up, chiefly in Bombay and Bengal; breweries, 
12 lakhs paid-up, all in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


Particulars in pi ed to each company registered under the Act will be 
found in Part XVI of the “ Statistical Tables for “British India” published an- 


nually. 


. The following table shows the number of Companies under each cates 
gory during the last five years: | of 











Navigation 





‘Trading on Railways an@ tramways 

Co-operative associations 

Shipping, landing, and warehous- 
ing. 


Total 


{i Cotton mills ret 
| jute » oe _ 47 
Mills for working cotton, jute, é 
Mills and Presses 4 | wool, silk, hemp, &c. 3 





Cotton and jute screws and press- 
es. 


Other mills and presses 









_ The followi 
companies at 
each of the last eight years : 





1880-81... 

1881-82)... 
1882-83... 
1883-84 ... ees ow 
1884-85 ¢ Oe 
1885-86 ... 


1887-88... 


table shows, so far as reported, the total number of 
in India with their nominal and paid-up capital at { 





Rs. 
14,86,06, 364 
15,45,80,041 


Rs. 
19,74)10,150 
21,20)73s730 


513,677" 4% 









22,17,01,800 17,01,59,044 1,55;79,003= 10! 9» 
26,87,34,384 18,75,06,107 1573)47,003" 10 yy 
27,88,76,908 |, 20,03,58,444 1,88,52,337™10 4, 
28,84,34.367 | 91,00;25,677 36,67,233= 2 
20,13,61,646 * 21,38,04,492 37,78,745™ 2 »» 


30,25142,8 | 29,32,61,025 ‘94,57:503™ 4» 





The increase during the year was 944 lakhs, being at the rate of 4 per cent., 


which was much higher than in the two previous ‘years. , 


The average annual 


rate of increase during the eight years has been 5} per cent. =, 
6. The statistics of companies limited by guarantee have apparently been 
defectively reported. The figures, so far as they go, show that there were 191 


such companies at the close of 1886-87, 
being mostly small benefit societies, of a speculative and not infrequentl 


lent character. A 


almost all in the Madras Presidency, 
fraudu- 


eat number of these companies was started in 1885-86 in 
Madras, collapsing after a year or fwo. 


One hundred and fifteen ceased to 


work in 1887-88. Three new companies being added, there were 79 such com- 


panies at the close of the year. 


7. The fees realised and the expenditure in each province last year 











® Government of Madras. 
Bom 


» the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 
” the Punjab. 4 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
» ” Burma. 
” ” “ye 
» ooo” jmere. at 
Sylora tot Rit 
‘Secretary for Berar to the at Hyderabad. 










were: 
Provinte. Fees. + Expenditure. 

: : Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Bengal we vee eee 5479 2 0 632 0 Oo 
Bombay wee ave 8,362 8 o 1,046 14 0 
Madras Ss san ope ae 8,081 14 0 1,753 0 0 
North-Western Prcencks and Oudh .., aa 2,200 0 0 seocda : 
Punjab ate 1,200°14 0 eaves y 
Central Provinces “ast toe a * 
Burma , = oe se a 290 0 oO ss 
Assam oe coe os 150 0 0 toeeee 
Mysore State ... ove he a 689 © 9 503 6 3 
Bangalore 431 0 


ORDER.—Ordered, that the foregoi 
Resolution be published in the Supple: 
ment to the Gazette of India,‘ and that 
copies be forwarded to all Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations* and to the 
Foreign Department for communication to _ 
the Resident in Mysore. — pee cice 










“E, JeSINKINSON, 
to the 














